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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Edited by EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


START THE CHILDREN RIGHT by giving them a library of their own. Don’t 
let them handicap their lives by getting the habit of reading worthless books recom- 
mended by their playmates or picked up at random. 


HELP THEM TO SUCCESS by supplying them with books that will droaden 


their minds, s¢zmu/ate the imagination, and develop character. 


THE PROBLEM IS SOLVED by giving them ‘‘ The Children’s Hour,” a whole 
library of children’s literature taken from the writings of the best authors of ancient 
and modern times. Stories that delight the children and cultivate a taste for good 
literature by making them eager to read more of the same kind. 


CONTENTS ENDORSED BY 


Volume I. Folk Stories and Fables. Charles W. Eliot. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Volume II. Myths from Many Lands. Arthur T. Hadley. Joel Chandler Harris. 
Volume III. Stories from the Classics. Woodrow Wilson. John Burroughs. 


Volume IV. Stories of Legendary Heroes. 
Volume V. Stories from Seven Old Favorites. David Bier jortan. eee eee 


Volume VI. Old-Fashioned Stories and Poems. yer 
Volume VII. The Out-of-Door Book. Rev. Lyman Abbott. Higginson. 


Volume VIII. Adventures and Achievements. Rev. William Lawrence. J. T. Trowbridge. 
Volume IX. Poems and Rhymes. Cardinal Gibbons. Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Volume X. Modern Stories. And many others. 


An illustrated pamphlet containing a list of the 700 selections and 245 authors re- 
presented and the critical opinions of 27 leading educators and authors, sent free on 
request. , 


IF YOU ALREADY OWN THE CHILDREN’S HOUR SEND US THE NAMES OF FRIENDS 
WHO MIGHT BE INTERESTED 


Children’s Hour, Dept. N. Houghton Mifflin Co. Cambridge, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS 


Floor Games By H. G. WELLS 


The versatile English novelist here shows how to play games with blocks, lead soldiers, and many simple 
but fascinating devices originated by his own boys and himself. 


The most successful juvenile of the present season. With over 100 Illustrations. Quarto. $1.00 net; 
by mail $1.10 


The Young Woodsmen ; or Running Down the Squaw-tooth 
By HUGH PENDEXTER 
The third volume of the successful Camp and Trail Series, telling of the further adventures of Stanley Mal- 
colm and Bub Thomas among the lumbermen in the Maine woods. 
12mo Illustrated by Charles Copeland. $1.20 net ; by mail $1.35 


The Young F ishermen ; or the King of Smugglers’ Island 
By HUGH PENDEXTER 


The first volume of a new series, of books for boys, entitled “ Along the Coast Series.” It narrates the 
adventures of two boys among the fishermen along the coast of Maine. One of the boys, Sidney Luce, is 
himself a fisherman, and the other, Jeff Pride, is a young lumberman who by a piece of good fortune helps 
Sidney out of a tight place and joins forces with him. The story introduces a notable character in the 
person of Cap’n Twink, a retired shipmaster, who proves an effective friend to the two boys in their strug- 
gles with the Jim Cove gang, a band of marauders led by the redoubtable Sampson Bass. 


12mo. Illustrated by Charles Copeland. $1.20 net; by mail $1.35 


arry Wynn. The Adventures of a Page Boy in the United States 
B Congress By GEORGE BARTON 


A new departure in books for boys — the story of a thoroughly boyish boy in the midst of events and 
scenes which thrill the boy reader because of their power to render the workings of the national govern- 


ment familiar. 12mo. Illustrated by John Huybers. $1.20 net; by mail $1.35 


Fred Spencer, Reporter By HENRY M. NEELY 


Fred Spencer is a young telegraph operator of seventeen, in the office of The Morning Call, a great city 
daily. A big “story” comes over the wire about the disappearance of the young heir of a large shipowner, 
who may arrive on a certain steamer. No one can get on board the steamer, but Fred sees a chance to do 
so with the help of his friend Paddy O’Shea O’Day, who is full of proverbial Irish humor and shrewdness. 
Promised promotion if he succeeds, he has many thrilling adventures in his new career. 


12mo_ Illustrated by A. A. Blum. $1.20 net ; by mail $1.35 


The Lucky Chance. The Story of a Mine By M. W. LORAINE 


A capital story for boys, depicting the actual conditions in a Western silver mine and the struggle between 
two boys and some marauders, Mexican and otherwise, culminating in a most exciting adventure at the 


mine itself. 12mo. Illustrated by Haydon Jones. $1.20 net; by mail $1.32 


In Search of Smith By JOHN MACKIE 


A virile, vigorous story of Northern Australia, which tells of the experience of a sturdy young fellow with 
aborigines in the never-never country that flanks the Gulf of Carpentaria, “the Ultima Thule” of civiliza- 
tion. Besides Smith, “the eccentric and adventurous,” the expedition includes an ex-cavalryman “ of the 
best fighting quality, as ready with his fists as with his tongue”; another old campaigner, Sir Donald 
Taylor, “ no stranger to scorching suns and unluxurious methods of life,” and an Australian amazon aged 
eighteen who enters the story as a fair duellist armed with a stock-whip with which she vanquishes a fifteen- 


foot python. 12mo, 22 Illustrations by R. Caton Woodville. $1.50.postpaid 


. e 
On F oreign Service ; or the Santa Cruz Revolution 
By Staff-Surgeon T. T. JEANS of the British Navy 
A masterpiece of naval writing, centering around a South American revolution in which an Englishman 
takes a prominent part. A brother of the revolutionist leader is a sub-lieutenant on one of two British 
cruisers ordered abroad to watch the progress of the revolt, and the adventures of the two are related with 
rare dramatic force. Dr. Jeans has been called the modern Marryat. 


12mo. Illustrated by W. Rainey, R. I., with a wrapper in full color. $1.50 postpaid 


Published by SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, Boston 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The Century Co. publishes only the very best books for young folks—“ wholesome 
reading that will waken them to a closer observation of the best things about them.” 


SUE JANE 


By MARIA T. DAVIESS 
Author of “The Melting of Molly” 
Every girl delights in a well-told story of school- 
girl good times, and here is a capital one by one 
of the most popular writers of the day. 


Eight full-page pictures 
Price $1.25 net, postage 10 cents 


CROFTON 
CHUMS 


By a HENRY 
OUR 
The ae of the pop- 
ular Barbour books, 
with plenty of out- 
door fun in it—espe- 
cially foot-ball. 
Sixteen pictures by 


Relyea. Price $1.25 
net, postage 12 cents 


THE WIRELESS MAN 


By FRANCIS ARNOLD COLLINS 
Author of “ Boys’ Book of Model Aeroplanes”’ 
Just the book to give to a boy who is interested 
in electricity and in the possibilities of a wire- 
less amateur station. It tells the whole story of 
the world of wireless. 
Illustrated. Price $1.20 net, postage 11 cents 


THE LADY 
OF THE 
LANE 


By FREDERICK ORIN 
BARTLETT 
How a young girl, 
petted and spoiled 
is sent from he: 
luxurious home to a 
simpler one and what 


it does for her. 
Sixteen full-page pic- 


THE LUCKY 
SIXPENCE 


By EMILIE BENSON 
KNIPE and ALDEN 
ARTHUR KNIPE 


Boys and girls, and 
grown-ups, too, will 
sit up nights to read 
this story—the tale 
of a bonnie English 
lass shipped off to 
the Colonies dis- 
guised asa boy. How 
she meets Franklin 
and Washington, and 
other great Ameri- 
cans, makes a re- 
markable story. 

Sixteen full-page pic- 


tures. Price $1.25 
net, postage 12 cents 


WONDER 
TALES 


Exquisitely illustrated in color 
Edited b: 
POST W , Litt. D. 


Romance and adventure go hand in hand in these 

wonderful stories, set forth with that touch of 

magic which makes such old tales ever young. 

Twelve beautiful full-page pictures in color by a 

famous Russian artist. An exquisite gift-book. 
Price $2.50 net, postage.19 cents 


JATAKA TALES 


Retold by ELLEN C. BABBITT 
Illustrated with silhouettes 


A fascinating book of jungle lore and primitive folk- 
lore tales, adapted from the sacred book of the 


Buddhists for young readers of to-day. Thirty- 


six striking pictures in silhouette. 
Price $1.00 net, postage 8 cents 


tures. Price $1.25 
net, postage 12 cents 


THE 
KNIGHTS 
OF THE 
GOLDEN 
SPUR 


By RUPERT SAR- 
GENT HOLLAND 
Theauthor knows the 
secret of rewriting 
historical _ incident 
with a magic pen. In 
this book a boy of to- 
day goes back to the 
days of knighthood. 


Fifteen pictures by 
Birch. Price $1.25 
net, postage 12 cents 


BASE-BALL 


“‘The Battle of Base-ball,” a book by C. H. 
Claudy which gets at the heart of the great 
American game. Christy Mathewson has writ- 
ten for it a chapter on pitching. 

Finely illustrated. Price $1.50 net, postage 11 cents 


FOOT-BALL 


‘‘The Walter Camp Book of Foot-Ball” is the 
most important and valuable contribution to the 
playing of the game ever published. It is rich 
inanecdoteand reminiscence, and is lavishly illus- 
trated, Price $2.00 net, postage 15 cents 


A CLASSIFIED LIST 


of books for young folks is a feature of The Century Co.’s new catalogue. 
in accordance with the ages of the children for whom they are adapted. 


THE CENTURY CO., 


Union Square, 


The books are classified 
Sent free on request. 


NEW YORK 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





From a real letter to St. Nicholas: 


You are a splendid inheritance in our family. First 
you belonged to my sister, sixteen years of age; then to 
myself. Iam ‘neabves and the twins are seven, a bc oy 
and girl; and they are deeply interested in every page. 
I sit and read to them untiringly, for we all love 
dearly. Very sincerely, {. 


om cw Ni 
A Trial me ot 


ST. — 


Eight Months for One Dollar 


November, December, January, February, March, April, May, June 


This offer of eight months for one dollar is made just to get 
acquainted. It is to new subscribers only. (The regular price 
of St. NicHoLAs is $3.00 a year.) 

Everybody who knows Sr. Nicuoras declares that the profit 
and happiness it brings cannot be measured in money. 


A Christmas Gift that will be a joy on Christmas Day and carry the 
Christmas cheer into the summer 


Every child for whom a trial subscrip- 
tion is entered by December 15, will 
receive a gay Christmas package con- 
taining the beautiful November, Decem- 
ber, and January numbers of Sr. 
NicHoLas—with the beginnings of the 
serials and rich store of delightful Christ- 


mas stories and pictures. With the 
package will go @ charming Christmas 
gift card with the name and greeting 
of the giver, and it will be wrapped in 
green, and tied with crimson, and 
glow with the happy spirit of good 
St. Nicholas. 


Send the dollar to-day, by check, money-order, or currency at our risk. Address the publishers 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, NEW YORK 


THIS OFFER EXPIRES JANUARY 25, 1913 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





Books for Children 


For full, accurate descrip- 

tions of these and many 

other excellent children’s 

books, write for illustrated 
catalog. 


The Better Kind 


Books that are sound and 
sincere — educational be- 
cause they are well written 
and convey interesting in- 


formation. 


FRANK AND BESSIE’S FORESTER 
By ALICE LOUNSBERRY, Author of ‘‘ The Wild Flower Book for Young People,’’ etc. 


In this charming tale Frank and Bessie make the acquaintance of a young forester, who, in the co\ 
of an interesting narrative, teaches them much about the great new science of trees. He tells them t:u 


“fairy stories” about the woods. Excitement is furnished y 
fire started by careless campers. And Nat has many tales o 


in nature and take them out-of-doors. 


With 4 colored illustrations by Maria L. Kirk and pictures of trees by Walter King Stone. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25; 


a flood caused by improper cutting, anc < 
adventure. The book will interest child: 


; postpaid, $1.57 


TWO CIRLS OF OLD NEW JERSEY 


By AGNES CARR SAGE, Author of “ A Little Daughter of the Revolution,”’ etc. 
Miss Sage is noted for her stories with historical foundation. This book tells of a patriotic New Jersey 


girl and her friends during the War of the Revolution. 


It is true to historical fact and includes as cl 


acters Washington, Light Horse Harry Lee, brave Moll Pitcher, and other picturesque figures. Th: 
is plenty of the excitement of war, but in addition, the book pictures the life at a girl’s boarding-scho: 


of that period. 


With 16 illustrations by D. J. Connah. Clath, quarto, $1.35 net; postpaid, $1.50. 


BOYS’ MAKE-AT-HOME THINCS 
CIRLS’ MAKE-AT-HOME THINCS 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY, Author of “The Children’s Hour,’’ etc. 


These books are the outcome of long, practical work with children, and furnish useful occupations 
small cost. The copious illustrations show the processes and the finished products. Children will need 


at 


no assistance in following the instructions. The boy’s book tells such things as how to make a work-bench, 
boats, school box, etc. The girls’ book includes instructions for dolls and doll house, Christmas gifts, etc 
Each profusely illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, each $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.39. 


THE BEARD BIRDS 


By ADELIA BELLE BEARD 


The Beard Birds are P 
question. The other co 


rinted in outline on cards, each of which is the prevailing color of the bird in 
ors are to be filled in with crayons according to directions. The birds can then 


be cut out and put together. They will stand up. They are life-size, with adjustable wings. The season 


and articulated song of each bird are given. 


They have been adopted by New York City Department of Education and are endorsed by such men 
as William T. Hornaday, Director of the Bronx Zo-ological Park. 


Twelve colored cards, with outline pictures of birds. In book form with cover in colors, 10} x 12} inches. $1.00 net ; post- 
paid, $1.12. In envelopes containing three subjects each, 25 cents net each envelope; postpaid, 29 cents. 


THE FAIRY SERIES 


The stories in these beautifully made books 
are in each case based on the rich lore of folk- 
tale and legend—not on modern invention. 
The versions are as near as possible to folk- 
tale simplicity. 

Each illustrated in two colors, $1.35 net ; postpaid, $1.47. 


The English Fairy Book. By Ernest Rhys. 

The Italian Pairy Book. By Anne MacDonell. 

The Scottish Fairy Book. By Elizabeth W. Grierson. 
The Irish Pairy Book. By Alfred Percival Graves. 
The Welsh Fairy Book. By W. Jenkyn Thomas. 


Publishers — FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY — 


For Mothers: 
THE MONTESSORI METHOD 


By MARIA MONTESSORI F. A. 


The complete, original account STOKES 
of the new discoveries in edu- ‘ CO. 
cation which have made 443-449 Fourth 
such a stir. _ Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Send me full illustrated cata- 
Illustrated, $175 net ; log of children’s books. 
postpaid, $1.90. 


New York 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





A New Illustrated Holiday Edition 


THE BIRDS’ 
CHRISTMAS CAROL 


BY 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


T is twenty-six years since the publication of Mrs. Wiggin’s most 
popular story for children, and during this time, over half a mil- 
lion copies have been sold. The reason is clear. Its popularity 
comes from its heart appeal to every age, to every class and to 
every generation. 

The story is now issued in a new holiday edition, carefully re- 
vised by Mrs. Wiggin, lavishly illustrated in color by Katherine 
R. Wireman, printed from large clear type, and with a striking 
decorative binding in green, red, and gold. In this attractive 
form it should have a large sale, not only to those who have not as yet read 
it, but also to those who were brought up on the story as children, and are 
now parents seeking good books for their own children. Every household 
should have a copy, and this new edition affords an excellent and handsome 
gift, sure of a welcome. $1.00 met. Postage 12 cents, 
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MRS. WIGGIN’S OTHER 
HOLIDAY BOOKS 


MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS. _Illus- 
trated in color by Alice Barber Stephens. 
$1.25 met. Postpaid $1.36. 


THE OLD PEABODY PEW. Illustrated 
by Alice Barber Stephens. $1.50. 


‘SUSANNA AND SUE, Illustrated by Alice 
Barber Stephens and N. C. Wyeth. $1.50 
‘ met. Postpaid $1.68. 


REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM. 


With frontispiece by F. C. Yohn and pict- 
ures from the play. $1.50. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON AND New York 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers 





Color Books for Children 


Billy Popgun 


One of the most artistic gift books of the season 
By MILO WINTER 


Not since Lewis Carroll published “ The Hunting of the Snark” has so fantasti- 

cally delightful a story as this appeared. Billy, his popgun in hand, goes in quest of 

E = adventure, and his experiences equal those of Alice in Wonderland. Mr. Winter is 

—E first an artist and then an author, so his wonderful illustrations in color are the 
principal feature of the book. $2.00 wef. Postage extra. 


*"Twas the Night Before Christmas 


JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH EDITION 


Every one will welcome with delight this exquisite new edition of the poem so dear to all hearts. Miss Jessie 
Willcox Smith has caught most happily the spirit of the poem and is the only artist of first rank who has ever 
illustrated it. $1.00 met. Postage 9 cents. 


“ Billy Popgun” 


The Seashore [- ee SséT'he Turkey 
Book ws . Doll 
By E. BOYD SMITH CO cgay By JOSEPHINE SCRIBNER 


This story of a summer spent at #7 Siam ‘ ; GATES 
the seashore by two children will ja A 1 Chris hid 
appeal to all boys and girls. A 5 a uaneee ristmas story which 
_—— feature of the book is the [Re H ©6will delight all youngsters. With 
illu ‘et 


strations by the author. There full-page illustrations in color and 
=e 5 full-page pictures in color and text pictures. 75 cents ef. Postage 
24 text pictures. $1.50 met. Postage 


13 cents. “ The Seashore Book” 8 cents. 


TWO STORIES FOR CHILDREN BY HAWTHORNE 
The Gorgon’s Head The Golden Touch 


The books are attractively bound, with numerous illustrations, several in full color, by PATTEN WILSON, the well- 
known English artist. It is seldom that such books are offered at so low a price and no child could receive a more 
desirable gift than one of these beautiful classics. Illustrated. Each, 60 cents met. Postage 6 cents. (Ready short/y,) 


The Best Stories to Tell to Children 


By SARA CONE BRYANT 


A charming collection of stories which the author has found most popular with 
the young. Fully illustrated in color by PATTEN WILSON, one of the most brilliant 
of the younger English artists. $2.00 met. Postage 14 cents. 


The Children’s Own 
Longfellow 


This new edition of the most popular of Longfellow’s poems for chijdren is beauti- 
fully illustrated in color and makes an ideal gift. $1.25 met. Postage extra. 


Houghton Mifflin Company Se val 
to Children" 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





New Books for Boys and Girls 


The Japanese Twins 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 
The thousands of children who were delighted last year by the adventures of 


“The Dutch Twins” will enjoy still more this story of two little children of Japan. 
Fully illustrated by the author. $1.00 met. Postage 14 cents. 


The Camp at Sea-Duck Cove 


By ELLERY H. CLARK 


The adventures of a brave, wholesome athlete who with his chum spends a summer in camp on Buzzards Bay. 
With full-page sketches by Lucy Fitcu PERKINS. $1.25 met. Postage 12 cents. 


THEIR CITY | eee © THE CASTLE OF 


CHRISTMAS Pe gat : ZION 


By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN By GEORGE HODGES 


er . , i In this book Dean Hodges takes up 

This story of the unique experiences te. H the Old Testament story where he left 
of two children who come from the coast ff , cdl tac 16 The: Ciaitens of’ Witan © ated cane 
” —_ to spend the Christmas holi- ; ’ \S # ries on the tale from David to Job. The 
mye wp outs — Sclende in the city } ' if # book is issued in holiday style, uniform 
is one of the best Miss Brown has writ- § 4 . ie hs Caton of Wie? and te 
ten. Illustrated by Spans GALLAGusr. , ac a i} splendidly illustrated. $1.50 met. Post- 


75 cents met. Postage 8 cents. age 16 cents. 


The Young Minute-Man of 1812 


By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 


In this new book Mr. Tomlinson relates the thrilling experiences of a boy who joined the garrison at Sacket’s 
Harbor and who later was present at the battle of Lake Champlain. Illustrated. $1.50. Postpaid. 


With the Indians in the Rockies 


By J. W. SCHULTZ 


A story of out-door adventure, Indians, wild animals, and the perils of a mountain winter that has seldom been 
equalled in absorbing vividness and power, written by a veteran of the Rocky 
Mountains. Illustrated by GEORGE VARIAN. $1.25 met. Postage extra. 


How England Grew Up 
By JESSIE POPE 


English history from the days of King Alfred to the present time, told in 
quaintly humorous colored pictures, after the fashion of the last century, accom- 
panied by an instructive and entertaining text. 54 colored pictures. 75 cents met. 
Postage extra. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


“With the Indians inthe Rockies” 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





*LOVE: THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD 


Our subjects range in character from those shown here to Abbey’s Holy Grail, — a thousand or so 
in all. Particularly interesting child subjects among them. With few exceptions they are reproduce 


exclusively in 


Fhe CopleyPrints 


“TI cannot tell you how delighted I am with the quality of your celebrated pictures, — so beautiful 
for gifts.” This from one of our thousands of patrons. At art stores or sent on approval. 60 cents 


Complete Picture Ca 


25 cents (stamps accepted). Contains 400 


to tal t for 
illustrations, practically a Handbook of American Art. This cost deducted from a purchase of the 


Prints themselves. 


es, 


A $50.00 PRIZE 


We have given the title “ First Offence” for the 
above new picture. But we think a better one can 
be thought of, and we will give a cash prize of 
$50.00 for the best. This offer is open free to 
everyone. 

Try for a title that will express the feelings both 
of the child and grown-ups. Other things being 
equal, brevity of title will also count. 

The contest will close December 15. We will 
decide and pay the prize by December 18, — in 


time, therefore, for the winner to receive the 
money for Christmas. If the best title should be 
named by more than one, the prize will be divided 
between the winners. Notice of the result will 
be mailed to all who send us a self-addressed 
postal. _ 

A similar offer is contemplated for January. 
Announcement will be sent on request, both to 
those who enter the present competition and 
those whé write too late for this one. 


EXHIBITIONS for schools, clubs, churches, etc. FAMILY PORTRAITS done on 
private order from daguerreotypes, tintypes, old photographs, etc. 
* Copyright by Anna Belle Kindlund. Both subjects copyright by 


CURTIS 2 CAMERON, ixc., 371 Pierce Building, Opp. Public Library, BOSTON 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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HOME PROGRESS 


VOLUME 2 DECEMBER 1912 NUMBER IV 
Published monthly, by Houghton Mifflin Company, The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. $3.00 a year; Canadian, $3.25; Foreign, $3.50. Separate copies 
of the magazine, — twenty-five cents each. 
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CONTENTS 
The Editor’s Talk to Members: 


On Home Progress — Christmas Angels — Christmas Carols —‘‘All Out-of- 
Doors” —What Teeth Are For . 3 


The Christmas Angels and How Artists Have Treated Them. By 
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Estette M. Hurwi cst ie ah a as ; 
With Pictures from Photographs of Famous Paintings. 
“This Happy Day.” From Poems by Puape Cary. . . . . . 
The Song of the Winter Woods. By Datias Lore SuHarp 
With Pictures from Photographs. 
“A Christmas Carol.” Old English "a, oe ee 
The Child’s First Teeth. By F. M. Bocan, M.D. 3 
With Pictures by Ethel C. Brown from Sketches supplied by Dr. Bogan. 
“The Snowing of the Pines.” From Poems by Tuomas W. Hiccinson. . 
Preserving the Art of Patchwork Quilting. By Wituiam P. Kennepy 
With Pictures from Photographs. 
Home Nature Study: “Saving the Seals.”” By Apert H. Pratt 
With Pictures from Photographs. 
Handicraft. ‘‘Ten-Cent Christmas Presents.”” By GERTRUDE WIN- 
HAM Fietper. “Home-Made Christmas-Tree Ornaments.” 
By Evizaseta WiLtiAMs SuDLow oe ee ee oe ee 
Religion, Education in the Home. By Freperick H.Siu1,O.H.C. 
Children’s Reading: “Christmas in Song and Story.” By Emma 
FLorence Busu . ae a a a a ee 
W.A.G.’s Tale. A Serial Story. Chapter VII. Edited by Mar- 
GARET TURNBULL. With Pictures from Original Drawings by the Author 
“A Prayer.” Unknown fu * 8 6 eo & wo ee & wee 
Clothing the Children: “‘ Clothing as Expression.’” By Grace OBER 
“Watching Angels.”” From the Poems of Curistina G. Rossetti . 
Correspondence: 


Real Literature for Children — Doubling Our Christmas Money — Fair Play 
— About Santa Claus — Church-Going — Germs 


Topics for Discussion ae 
List of Books for Additional Reading . 
Our Book Table: 
The Unknown Quantity, by Henry van Dyke— Linda, by Margaret Prescott 
Montague — Their City Christmas, by Abbie Farwell Brown — Everybody’s 
St. Francis, by Maurice F. Egan ie * © » « 4 
Home Progress Society Course of Instruction. . . 
Questions for December, 1912. 
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BAILEY ALDRICH 


The little five-year-old grandson of Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
Kindly lent by his grandmother, Mrs. T. B. Aldrich 


KRISS KRINGLE 


(Written in a child’s album) 


Just as the moon was fading amid her misty rings, 

And every stocking was stuffed with childhood’s precious things, 
Old Kriss Kringle looked round, and saw on the elm-tree bough, 
High-hung, an oriole’s nest, silent and empty now. 

“ Quite like a stocking,” he laughed, “ pinned up there on the tree ! 
Little I thought the birds expected a present from me!” 
Then old Kriss Kringle, who loves a joke as well as the best, 
Dropped a handful of flakes in the oriole’s empty nest. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich ' 
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ON HOME PROGRESS 


In the Correspondence Depart- 
ment, as well as in the various other 
departments of the magazine, and 
in two of the leading articles, the 
Christmas Number of Home Pro- 
GRESS contains various suggestions 
about Christmas. Emphasis is 
placed upon the spirit of giving, 
upon the spirit of joy, and upon the 
spirit of festivity. Diverse as are 
the answers in the Correspondence 
Department to the question, “What 
answer do you think should be given 
to children when they ask who Santa 
Claus really is?” these three quali- 
ties are to be found in all the opinions 
expressed. In the article on “Christ- 
mas Angels” and in the article on 
“Christmas in Song and Story,” 
the same characteristics appear. 
Christmas, it is universally agreed, 
is the time of giving, of joy, and of 
“festivity. 

All the children learn very soon 
the spiritof givingas applied to their 
immediate family and neighborhood. 
They all learn to enter at a very 
early age into the spirit of Christ- 
mas joy and festivity, at home, and 
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within their own little circle. In 
these days, when, more and more, 
we all look about to see how we can 
take outside our homes and our 
neighborhoods and our own little 
circles what has been called the 
“great good thing”’ of life, — hap- 
piness, — would it not be well to 
initiate the children, when very 
young, into this part of our lives? 
I think they will learn as readily 
and as early to make gifts and to 
carry joy and festivity to strangers 
as to their own family and friends. 
I hope that, this Christmas, the 
Home Progress Members will let 
even their small children have op- 
portunities to carry a bit of Christ- 
mas to a stranger, living outside 
the immediate radius of their little 
lives. This is a kind of home pro- 
gress that reaches beyond the con- 
fines of the home; — it is the kind 
for which the Home Progress So- 
ciety stands. 


CHRISTMAS ANGELS 


THERE are so many Christmas sto- 
ries. In the weeks preceding Christ- 
mas Day, fathers and mothers, all 
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over the world, are telling one or 
another of them to their children. 

There is, first of all, the story of 
the First Christmas. Then, there 
is the story of the First Christmas 
Tree. There are the many tales of 
Christmas customs in as many lands. 
There is, too, the story of Santa 
Claus. These are only a few. Only 
one of them is a Bible story. 

A mother wrote to me the other 
day, asking what other stories in the 
Bible might appropriately be told 
the children at Christmas time. 
There are many that would interest 
especially the children at that sea- 
son. I think, however, that those 
most likely to appeal to them then, 
are the stories of angels to be found 
both in the Old Testament and in 
the New. In the story of the 
First Christmas, there are angels. 
In the story of the Wise Men, and 


also in the story of the Flight into 


Egypt, there are angels. Another 
angel story in the New Testament, 
appropriate for telling at Christmas 
time, is that of Peter in Prison. In 
the Old Testament, an angel story 
that might fittingly be told at 
Christmas time is that of the two 
angels who came to Abraham and 
Sarah and told them that they might 
expect a son to be born to them. 
Another is the story of Jacob’s Lad- 
der. 

Children like to hear about an- 
gels. At Christmas time, they are 
apt to think about them more than 
at any other time. Fathers and 
mothers may well take advantage 
of this circumstance to tell their 
children the great angel stories of 
the Bible, appropriate to the Christ- 
mas season. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


A FRIEND of mine who happened to 
spend a Christmas in England not 
long ago told me that the loveliest 
part of it all was the singing of caro!s 
beneath her window by the “‘ waits.” 
She happened to be in an Englis) 
village; and the “‘waits” were th 
choristers of the local parish church. 
In London, I believe, they are mor: 
often the children of the very poor, 
who depend upon the bounty they 
receive from the persons beneath 
whose windows they sing, for their 
Christmas dinners. But, whatever 
the material conditions of the chor- 
isters, they all sang the beautiful 
carols, familiar to us all. 

In Boston, the choir of one of the 
large churches goes about on Christ- 
mas Eve singing carols beneath th« 
windows in its immediate neighbor- 
hood. In New York, also, there is a 
band of Christmas Choristers, made 
up of the choir boys from various 
churches. In a little American town 
in which I once spent Christmas, 
the children of the town, who had 
learned many of the old carols in 
school or in Sunday-School, went 
about on Christmas Eve, singing 
them beneath the windows of their 
parents and neighbors. It gave a 
special quality of joy to that Christ- 
mas; everyone in the town felt it. 
I understand that the children there 
still keep up the custom. In almost 
any neighborhood, a similar band 
of choristers might be organized. 
Practically all children know such 
carols as, “While Shepherds 
Watched Their Flocks by Night,” 
and “O Little Town of Bethlehem,” 
and “We Three Kings of the Orient 
Are,” and “Once in Royal David’s 
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City”;— as well as very many 
more. Why may we not, this Christ- 
mas, have “‘waits” singing beneath 
our American windows, as, for so 
many centuries, they have sung 
beneath the windows of England? 


‘*ALL OUT-OF-DOORS”’ 


A FRIEND of Home ProGREss was 
saying the other day that the words 
‘nature study”? to many persons 
suggest, first birds, then flowers, 
and then squirrels. Is not this too 
much the case? When a mother 
wishes to encourage her children to 
study nature, she is too apt to tell 
them either to look at the birds, to 
study the flowers, or to notice care- 
fully the ways of squirrels. This is 
perfectly natural; because birds and 
flowers and squirrels are within the 
range of practically all children. 
Certainly, they should be studied. 
But they should not be regarded as 
the only things, or even the prin- 
cipal things, making up “nature 
study.” 

Nature is what some one has 
termed as “‘all out-of-doors.”” While 
birds, flowers, and squirrels can be 
studied only during certain months 
of the year and hours of the day, 
nature can be studied during any 
and all months and hours. A walk 
in May is a delight; and so may be 
a walk in December. Children 
should learn that “‘nature study” 
is indeed the study of birds, flowers, 
and squirrels, but not only that. 
I think Mr. Sharp’s article in this 
number of the magazine will help 
our members to open the eyes, and 
the minds, and the hearts of their 
children to the study of the nature 
which is “‘all out-of-doors.” 


WHAT TEETH ARE FOR 


A DENTIST was saying to me the 
other day that grown people would 
have far less trouble with their teeth 
if they had been taught as children 
what teeth are for. “One would 
think,” he observed, ‘“‘that teeth 
were originally intended for nut 
crackers, scissors or pincers! We 
see children using them for the first 
of these purposes, as a matter of 
course. As for grown-ups, — have 
we not all seen women, when sewing, 
bite threads instead of cutting them 
with scissors? We often see them 
bending pins, or the clasps of neck- 
laces into shape with their teeth, 
instead of a pair of pincers. Evi- 
dently, they were never taught ex- 
actly what teeth are for! Or, if they 
were, they have forgotten. Is it any 
wonder that they have trouble with 
their teeth? And the children, — if 
they are allowed not only to use 
their teeth as nut crackers, but to 
see their mothers use their teeth 
daily as scissors and pincers, will it 
be any wonder if, so soon as they 
begin to need scissors and pincers, 
they will look for them in their 
mouths?” 

This speech of the dentist is well 
worth the consideration of parents. 
I wonder if any of the Home Pro- 
gress mothers use their teeth for 
the purposes this dentist mentioned; 
or if they allow their children to use 
theirs for nut crackers. I hope not! 
Instead, I hope that those mothers 
use their teeth, and teach their 
children to use theirs, only for the 
purpose for which they were origi- 
nally intended, — the mastication 


of food. 





Adoration of Shepherds. 


Lorenxo Lotto. 


‘« The angels stand behind the shepherds, laying their hands on their shoulders as if gently impelling them.”’ 


THE CHRISTMAS ANGELS AND HOW 
ARTISTS HAVE TREATED THEM 


BY ESTELLE M. HURLL 
Author of ‘* The Life of Our Lord in Art,’’ 


Ar no time of the year do the angels 
seem so near or so real as at Christ- 
mas. For it was the angels who 
brought us the glad tidings of the 
First Christmas, and the return of 
the season quickens and spiritual- 
izes our senses till we seem to hear 
again their angelic jubilations. The 
Prince of Peace whose birthday we 
celebrate came into the world amidst 
very humble surroundings, but his 
advent was accompanied by all the 


** Child Life in Art,”” etc. 


ceremony of royalty. First came 
the herald angel Gabriel, direct 
from the heavenly throne, to an- 
nounce the great event to the one 
most closely concerned. The maiden 
Mary of Nazareth awoke one morn- 
ing to the dazzling vision of the 
celestial visitant who promised her 
the gift of a son to be the Saviour 
of the world. 

Next came an angel messenger to 
Joseph, who was to marry Mary, the 
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good man being assured of the sacred 
destiny of the child whose youth he 
was to guard. And then in the full- 
ness of time the “ Wonderful Night” 
arrived when ‘the heavens were 
opened and the proclamation went 
forth that the Prince of Peace was 
born. The sky resounded to the 
chorus of the angelic host, and their 
Christmas song has been ringing 
through all these centuries since. 
The story is full of pictures. The 
imagination would be dull indeed 
which could read it without con- 
juring up the scenes it describes. 
So from the earliest days of Chris- 
tian art to our own time, painters 
and sculptors have sought to give 
visible form to the radiant com- 
pany of Christmas angels. 

The Annunciation angel, consid- 
ered as a royal ambassador, is a 
grand and majestic figure. To bear 
him swiftly on his errands, he has 
the wings of a great bird. In the 
early Italian pictures he is clad in 
a long tunic, with simple straight 
folds; but the Flemings, who loved 
elaboration, made his drapery ex- 
ceedingly rich and heavy. Contrast, 
for instance, the angel of the monk 
painter Fra Angelico with that of 
his contemporary Van Eyck, and 
we see the different qualities in the 
Florentine and Flemish work. Yet 
the two men were alike in strong 
devotional sentiment, and _ their 
angel ideals have made the world 
better. Van Eyck’s Annunciation 
was painted on the doors of the 
famous many-panelled Ghent altar- 
piece, the parts of which are now 
scattered, this subject being in the 
Berlin gallery. 

Certain tokens of the angel’s 





Angel Gabriel. Van Eyck. 


*¢ The Annunciation angel, a royal ambassador, is a grand 


” 


and majestic figure. 


office were invented by early artists 
and became more or less traditional. 
He carries a wand or sceptre as the 
attribute of a herald, a scroll as an 
ambassador’s message, a branch of 
olive as a symbol of peace, or a 
lily stalk as a tribute to the Virgin’s 
purity. His hair is bound by a 
jewelled tiara, a simple fillet, a 
wreath of olive or myrtle, or a gar- 
land of flowers. The halo, as a sign 
of sanctity, belongs to him in com- 
mon with all saintly personages. 
The sceptre and tiara are found 
chiefly in the Flemish art. A tongue 
of flame above the forehead is pe- 
culiar to Fra Angelico and Lorenzo 
Monaco. The garland was adopted 
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by Filippo Lippi. A charming in- 
stance of the myrtle wreath is in the 
Annunciation by Moretto in the 
gallery of his native Brescia. Though 
much influenced by the Venetians, 
this painter developed a style quite 
his own. He was of a gentle, pious 
nature, as the Annunciation shows, 
but he conceived a strong and noble 
type of womanhood, far above the 
common run of weak maidens who 
have occupied so large a place in 
sacred art. 

Of course the most vital and in- 
teresting thing in the Annunciation 
pictures, from the story point of 


Musical Angels. 


*¢ Pretty little girls so sweet and shy.”” 


view, is the expression and gesture 
of the angel and the response of 
Mary. On the whole the painters 
have followed very closely the na: 

rative of the Evangelist St. Luke. 
Each has chosen that moment 
which seemed to him most pi 

turesque and telling. Sometimes 
the angel is just entering the Vir- 
gin’s presence, with his words of 
greeting, “Hail, Mary,” her ges- 
ture and expression conveying her 
wonder at the strange apparition. 
According to the artist’s temper, 
Gabriel comes in proudly as a hig 

official, or kneels humbly as to ; 

queen. The rather 
worldly-minde< 

Andrea del Sart: 

represented hin 

after the manne 

of the Greek gox 

Hermes, while the 
pietistic Francia 
evolved a delicate 
and effeminate 
type of angelic 
beauty. Tinto- 
retto, always bold 
and original, de- 
picted the An- 
nunciation angel 
swooping down 
into Mary’scham- 
ber on a cloud of 
cherubs, like a 
whirlwind. Many 
painters have 
shown the angelic 
messenger in the 
act of explaining 
his errand, point- 
ing up perhaps to 
the dove hovering 
over the scene as 


Francesco Francia 
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a symbol of the Holy Spirit. And 
then Mary, reassured by the com- 
forting “Fear not,’ bows in sub- 
mission to the divine will, hands 
clasped on her breast, as she says 
“Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord.” This is the motive in the ex- 
amples by Moretto and Van Eyck. 
Her intense seriousness is nearly 
always the prevailing note, but the 
angel is radiant with his joyous 
news. A pure unselfish delight in 
the great gift he is announcing 
shines in his face. 
The Nativity is naturally one of 
the most important subjects in 
Christian art, and this, not only for 
its romantic and picturesque possi- 
bilities, but for its religious signifi- 
cance. It must be remembered that 
painting had its origin in the service 
of the medieval church, and both 
subjects and treatment were dic- 
tated largely by the clergy. This 
explains the “sameness” which we 
often complain of among old pic- 
tures. The early Christian teachers 
wished to impress two great events 
upon the minds of the people, con- 
nected with the coming and going 
of the Saviour — that he was born 
in a manger, and died on a cross. 
The Incarnation and Redemption 
were the fundamentals of the faith. 
The Apparition of the Angel to the 
Shepherds, occuring simultaneously 
with the birth of Jesus, is treated 
in early art as a subordinate fea- 
ture of the nativity scene, thrown 
into distant perspective. Only now 
and then do we find independent 
pictures of the episode, separated 
from the great event which gave 
it meaning. There was a family of 
sixteenth-century painters, da Ponte 


by name, from Bassano, in Italy, 

whose several members produced a 

number of such pictures, delight- 

ing in their genre features. In the 

seventeenth-century art one finds 

a number of examples from the 

Flemish, Dutch or German schools, 

including Rembrandt, Flinck, Ber- 

chem, Wouverman and others. Also 

one Castiglione, a seventeenth-cen- 

tury Italian, treated this subject in 

a picture which is in the Brunswick 

gallery. But one looks in vain for 

any painting corresponding to the 

word picture of the carol: —- 

“It was the very noon of night: the stars above 
the fold 

More sure than clock or chiming bell, the hour 
of midnight told 

When from the heavens there came a voice, and 
forms were seen to shine 

Still bright’ning as the music rose with light and 
love divine. 

With love divine the song began; there shone a 
light serene: 

O who hath heard what I have heard, or seen 
what I have seen? 


““T roused me at the piercing strain, but shrunk 
as from a ray 

Of summer lightning: all around so bright the 
splendor lay. 

For O it mastered sight and sense to see that 
glory shine, 

To hear that minstrel in the clouds who sang of 
love divine, 

To see that form of birdlike wings, of more than 
mortal mien: 

O who hath heard what I have heard, or seen 
what I have seen?” 


To make up as it were for any neg- 
lect of the shepherds seen among 
their flocks, they are much in evi- 
dence in the Nativity scene itself 
— prominent participants indeed, 
as the first visitors of the new-born 
Prince. The subject was arranged 
in early art after the manner of a 
scene in a miracle play. For it must 
be borne in mind that side by side 
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Musical Angels. 





Girolamo dai Libri. 


** Tt is as natural to think of singing angels as of singing birds.”’ 


with the growth of painting in the 
middle ages, was the devélopment 
of the drama, each art reflecting 
and supplementing the other. The 
Renaissance carried on the same tra- 
ditions, perfecting the great Chris- 
tian cycle. The Old Masters were 
guiltless of any attempts at histori- 
cal or archeological accuracy. They 
did not trouble themselves to in- 
quire what sort of a country Pales- 
tine might be, or what costumes or 
customs might have belonged to the 
first century. For the most part 
they painted the setting and acces- 
sories most familiar to them, Flor- 
entine, Venetian, Flemish, German, 
Dutch or Spanish as the case might 
be. And they idealized the event 
with delightful play of the imag- 
ination. The “manger” is a bed of 
straw under an open frame struc- 
ture of a rustic sort known as the 
“pent house.” A sheaf of wheat is 
sometimes used as a pillow to sug- 
gest the symbolic significance of the 


Christ as the “ Bread of Life.”’ The 
earlier painters could not of course 
cope with any atmospheric effects, 
but the master technicians, from 
Correggio on, delighted in the effects 
of midnight darkness illuminated 
by the Babe as the Light of the 
World. The Shepherds approach, 
fullof joy and wonder, and along with 
the Shepherds come The Christmas 
Angels. For if an angel told the 
herdsmen where to find the Babe, 
would he not likewise guide them 
to the spot, just as the star led the 
wise men from the east? From 
some such simple line of reasoning 
in the childish minds of earlier 
centuries, we have a host of lovely 
pictures of “bright harnessed an- 
gels all about the courtly stable.” 
Correggio’s famous “‘ Notte” of the 
Dresden gallery comes to mind at 
once, with its group of bright-eyed 
sprites, flinging themselves earth- 
ward to see the Holy Babe. Botti- 
celli’s Nativity (National Gallery) 
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is full of Christmas Angels, two of 
the company having led the shep- 
herds and the magi to the pent 
house, and eagerly pointing out to 
them the object of their quest. In 
Lotto’s beautiful Adoration at Bres- 
cia the angels stand behind the 
shepherds, laying their hands on 
the shoulders of their charges, as 
if gently impelling them. In this 
picture too we see another charming 
interpolation upon the original story 
— the lamb brought as an offering 
to the Christ child.'! Surely it would 
seem as natural for shepherds to 
bring an offering appropriate to 
their calling as for the Orientals to of- 
fer their gold and spices. Lorenzo di 
Credi, Murilloand many others have 
adopted this idea, but nowhere is 
the Child so pleased with his gift 
as here. Lotto, like all Venetians, 


made his figures far more elegant 
than accords with the story. The 


maiden mother is a fine lady, the 


Baby Angels. 


shepherds, as dignified as Venetian 
senators, and the angels, with care- 
fully dressed ringlets, are quite 
human. In Perugino’s Nativity 
scenes, and in Pinturicchio’s as 
well—the Christmas angels are 
kneeling near the manger in adora- 
tion of the child. Examples of this 
charming motive could be multi- 
plied, both from Italian and Ger- 
man art. Durer’s woodcuts of the 
Nativity, contain quaint figures of 
child angels peeping delightedly 
at the Babe. The idea runs through 
much of the Christmas poetry. We 
sing in one of our favorite old hymns, 
“Brightest and Best,” how 

** Angels adore him in slumber reclining, 

Maker and monarch and Saviour of all.” 

And the Benediction carol contains 
a verse which might serve as motto 
for Perugino’s pictures: — 
“Sleep, Holy Babe, Thine angels watch around, 

All bending low with folded wings, 

Before the incarnate King of kings, 

In reverent awe profound.” 


Bernardino Luini. 


*¢ The innocent abandon of the infant musicians is enchanting.’’ 


1 See “ The Little Gray Lamb,” in “ Christmas in Song and Story.” 
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A strong pietistic feeling animates 
all Perugino’s work as the charac- 
teristic note of the Umbrian school. 
Madonna, saints and angels are all 
of the same facial type, expressive 
of extreme sanctity. 

A common motive of the Christ- 
mas angels in the Nativity scene, 
and perhaps the most natural of all, 
is the angelic chorus. The Gloria 
in Excelsis is transferred from the 
country to the manger, and a choir 
of angels make music for the Babe 
of Bethlehem. Perugino’s works 
furnish us several examples of this 
treatment, three graceful angels 
floating in mid-air, holding the scroll 
of their song. In contrast to their 
tranquillity what an ecstasy is ex- 
pressed in Botticelli’s circle of ex- 
quisite choristers joining: hands in 
a mystic dance above the pent 
house. Luini carried out the idea 


in a charming way. A row of baby 


angels poised on a cloud above the 
holy family devote themselves with 
ardor to their task, holding a long 
banderole inscribed with their text. 
In the Cathedral at Como is a pic- 
ture of this sort, and another at 
Saronno. The innocent abandon of 
the infant musicians is enchanting 
to see, not so imposing truly, but 
quite as attractive as Milton’s in- 
spired vision of 
“The helméd cherubim 
And sworded seraphim 
. in glittering ranks, with wings displayed 

Harping in loud and solemn quire.” 

Luini is remembered as the most 
successful follower of Leonardo da 
Vinci. He was particularly felici- 
tous in his rendering of Christmas 
Angels, whether singing or adoring. 
He had two types, the child figures 


which in common parlance we call 
cherubs, and the maturer class with 
parted, waving curls and _ short 
belted tunics, sweet creatures of mys- 
tic smiles. His intimate friend and 
imitator, Gaudenzio Ferrari, too 
up the same motives and create: 
some lovely Christmas angels. 

It is as natural to think of sing- 
ing angels as of singing birds. Th: 
association of musical instrument 
with these heavenly beings come 
from that marvellous vision of th« 
aged evangelist, when he heard th: 
“‘harpers harping with their harps”’ 
before the throne and around th« 
sea of glass. The fiftieth psalm 
with its delightful enumeration of 
the various instruments of praise in 
the old Hebraic ritual, was anothe 
stimulus to the artistic imagination. 
So we have the Christmas angels, 
not only singing their hymn of peace 
on earth, but accompanying the 
refrain with lute and viol, pipe and 
timbrel. 

From angel musicians in scenes of 
the Nativity, it is an easy transi- 
tion to their place as a decorative 
element in formal altarpieces of 
the Enthroned Madonna and Child. 
The Venetians, who have always 
loved music, delighted in this idea. 
Who that has once seen can ever 
forget Bellini’s little piper standing 
on the steps of the Frari Virgin’s 
throne, or the darling lutists of the 
Redentore? And Carpaccio, Palma, 
and Cima have added many more 
to this company of minstrels. The 
Venetians, however, have no mono- 
poly of this beautiful motive. Barto- 
lommeo, the Florentine, adopted it, 
and after him, Raphael. Luini some- 
times used it with characteristic 
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sweetness, and Francia the Bolog- 
nese was fond of it. As Francia’s 
art is somewhat effeminate in type 
his musical angels are pretty little 
girls lacking genuine musical rap- 
ture. But they are altogether so 
sweet and shy that we rank them 
among our permanent art loves. 
A magnificent altar piece at Verona 
by Girolamo dai Libri has three 
singing angels (half length) at the 
bottom, full of true musical fervor. 

The painting of Christmas angels 
cid not cease with the passing of the 
Old Masters. The subject is of 
erennial interest, and modern art 
1as done much to enlarge our con- 
ception of the ministrations of these 
celestial beings. In the mid nine- 
teenth century the English school 
of Pre-Raphaelitism brought a fresh 
and earnest spirit of interpretation 
to familiar religious themes. Ros- 
setti’s Annunciation angel has no 


wings, but about his feet are pale 


yellow flames. Burne-Jones, who 
drew so much inspiration from Ros- 
setti, also created a new angel type. 
For the church of St. Michael’s at 
Tarquay, he designed a pair of com- 
positions to show the part the angels 
took in the first Christmas. From 
a dim background, by converging 


paths, two angels emerge, one lead- 
ing a shepherd and the other a king, 
coming forward to meet at a single 
goal, which we know full well is the 
manger. They wear an air of glad 
expectancy, and with finger on lips, 
they hush the world to silence till 
the heavenly chorus breaks forth. 
Thus in symbolic guise is set forth 
the great truth that the rich and, 
poor, the high and low, the wise and 
simple, are led by the same spirit 
to the Christ child. In the com- 
panion picture the young mother 
lies on her rude straw pallet, Joseph, 
patient and watchful beside her. 
Three angels stand at the foot of 
the bed, but they make no music: 
they are angels of silence. A sweet 
seriousness is in their faces, as if 
the significance of the event were 
too deep for expression. It is well 
perhaps to blend with our Christ- 
mas jollity the balancing element 
of seriousness. So our thoughts of 
the Christmas angels range from the 
jocund hilarity of Correggio’s elfin 
creatures to these solemn mystic 
figures of Burne-Jones, and in every 
phase of the subject we read the old 
refrain of “‘Glory be to God on high, 
and on earth peace, good will toward 
men!” 


THIS HAPPY DAY 


Tuts happy day, whose risen sun 
Shall set not through eternity, 

This holy day when Christ the Lord, 
Took on him our humanity, 

For little children everywhere 

A joyous season still we make, 

We bring our precious gifts to them, 
Even for the dear Jesus’ sake. 


Pua@se Cary. 





THE SONG OF THE WINTER WOODS 


BY DALLAS LORE SHARP 
Author of ‘¢ The Spring of the Year,’ ‘* The Fall of the Year,’’ ‘* Winter,’’ etc, 


Tue oaks are green, the laurels gay, 

The blithe birds sing the bright day long; 
The pines are green and gay as they, 

And full of murmuring song. 


The oaks are bare, the laurels stark, 
The birds to warmer lands have flown; 
The pines are green and singing — Hark! 
Their song makes sweeter moan. 


For summer rich and winter lean, 
O pine-tree, stalwart, straight and strong, 
Give me the strength that keeps thee green, 
The grace that gives thee song. 


WERE you to ask me, “Which day 
in all the year is best fora trip to the 
woods?” I could only answer, “‘ Any 
day, every day, summer or winter, 
— the day you long to go.”” For when 
you long to go, then there is usually 
a need for you to go; and no needy 


heart was ever turned by the woods 
empty away. But many a heart 
that knows and loves the summer 
woods, has never found the winter 
woods, has never seen their glory, 
nor heard their song. 

This is because seeing glories and 
hearing songs when the sky is dark 
and the birds are gone requires 
special training, perhaps. No, not 
special training, but an eye and an 
ear for other than mere things. The 
summer woods are full of things; 
there are things enough, indeed, in 
the winter woods, if one must have 
things, but what are the winter 
woods but an escape from things? 

The wild bird does not beat at the 
bars of its cage because it wants to 
be free to find a certain seed, or fly 
to a certain spot, or meet a certain 


flock of its kind. No, it simply 
longs to be free — to be out of the 
narrow cage into the wide free sky 
on its buoyant wings. So you tu: 
to the open woods and fields, n 
for this or that always, but becaus« 
you want to go—to be free for 
day, to wander and range with tl 
wide sky over you, with the natural 
earth beneath you, with the mighty 
forms of the trees about you, with 
the myriad of voices, odors, shapes 
and vistas accompanying you and 
beckoning you on. 

Now when that feeling comes 
upon you do not wait for a summer 
day; do not wait for a pleasant day, 
but go forth rain or shine into th 
heart of the forest. 

I have always lived where I could 
easily get into the woods; I have 
tramped afield the year around; but 
since my earliest boyhood it ha 
been with a keener zest in winter 
than in summer. 

And that is not because I was a 
boy. Alive boy loves the woods; but 
so does a live girl. Give a live girl 
equal chance and she will love every 
thing that a live boy loves — the 
woods and the winter as though she 
were a boy. No, there were reasons 
outside of myself for my love of the 
winter woods. 

To begin with, there is more 
wideness to the winter, more wild- 
ness too. Upland and lowland, field 
and wood-lot, creek and meadow 
are thrown wide open and all aban- 
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doned, all left to the wild things, to 
the wayward winds, and to your own 
wayward feet. 

Fields where cornand melons grew 
in summer, and where the farmer 
kept a suspicious eye upon you as 
you came near, are forsaken now, 
are yours for the tramping, their 
fences no dividing line, no barrier, 
no warning. Do the winter winds 
mind fences? or the winter snows? 
or the wings of the winter owls? 
or the prowling feet of the winter 
mink? No more do the feet of a 
boy on the frozen 
winter fields. 

What of it if 
all day long you 
hear no cry of 
bird, you see no 
sign of life — 
nothing but the 
hard bare earth, 
or the endless 
stretch of snow! 
[ have just re- 
turned fromsuch 
a winter walk — 
of mile after mile 
through snow-laden woods, across 
snow-covered meadows, over snow- 
hung ledges without seeing any- 
thing alive. Nor did I wish to see 
anything alive. For I was alive, 
warm, throbbing, abounding with 
life that faced the biting wind, that 
laughed at the bitter cold, that 
reached out for the snowy miles 
with feet that hungered to devour 
them. 

Alive? Was I not alive? Were 
not the winds, the cold, the track- 
less miles alive? Did they not pur- 
sue and fight me, showing their sav- 
age fangs on my trail as they have 


‘© A winter walk through 


snow-covered meadows."’ 


showed them on every human trail 
since human feet first dared to break 
a track into the wilderness? 

Not even a chickadee disturbed 
the silence of the woods to-day; I 
did not see a single animal track 
in the new snow. Was it then an 
empty, fruitlesswalk? No, for I went 
out to feel things, not to see things. 
I went out to meet the woods, 
to breast the winds, to dare the 
cold, to subdue the long hard dis- 
tances of swamp and pasture. I 
went out just to be out, to be 

afield, to beat 
the hot blood in- 
to my feet on the 
frozen ground; 


to stand off the 
cold; to catch a 
breath, as I top- 
ped a hill, out of 

teeth 
biting 


the very 
of the 
wind. 

[ took no gun, 
because every 
creature out-of- 
with 
me in this fight of mine against the 
cold. I took no dog; [ wanted no 
companion; I must fight it 
alone against the wildness 


snow-laden woods across 


doors was 


out 
alone 
of the world, against the mighty 
forces of for the 
victory of life, — to defy, to live, to 
glow with the mere but mighty joy 
of life! 

Then there are other tempers, still 
other moods of the winter woods 
that answer to feelings and thoughts 
within us as the happier, softer 
summer never can. The thoughts of 
youth are long, long thoughts; sol- 
emn, serious thoughts very often, 


wind and cold 
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that find themselves at home in 
the silence and dim gray twilight 
of the winter woods. The leafless 
trees, the flattened, faded marsh, 
the wind-swept hills, how bare and 
simple and real they are! how na- 
tural and frank and honest! It iseasy 
to see them whole, easy to under- 
stand them, easy to believe and love 
them. 

Summer and winter I have 
tramped the woods. I have brought 
back many a happy observation, 
many a rare flower, many a part- 
ridge and fat 
*possum, many a 
rabbitand musk- 
rat. But none of 
these was the 
best that I got 
from my tramps. 
The best things 
I never carried 
home in my 
hands, but in my 
heart; and when 
my hands were 
empty, as often 
in the winter, my 
heart as often 
was full. 

There would be so much to see, 
so much to carry home in the sum- 
mer, that I often had no time to 
think of anything to put into my 
heart. But in the winter, what had 
I except my thoughts, those long, 
long thoughts? And where could I 
carry them but in my heart? 

You ask me what they were? and 
what I did with them? I answer, 
they were poems. Those rare best 
things brought home with me from 
the winter woods were poems; poems 
that I shall never be able to write; 


** A live boy loves the woods, but so does a live girl."” 
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but poems, for all of that, which I 
shall forever feel. 

I have tried, now and then, to 
write them down in words. But 
the words of a poem are not the im- 
portant thing. I have set the worcs 
down here at the beginning and enc 
of this paper, not for their own sak 
but only to show you that before 
had the words I had the poem. The 
words, I suspect, are taken from the 
dictionary; but the poems, I know, 
were found in the winter woods. 
The world is full of poets who ca 
not write; and 
the woods, the 
winter woods, 
are full of poem 
that you nee 
never try to pu 
into words. 

It is now fif- 
teen years sinc 
these verses her: 
at the end wer 
written. It i 
more than twen-~ 
ty-five year: 
since they were 
first felt. 

I remember the night very well. 
The crows began to go over early 
that afternoon, long long lines of 
them, into the thick pine trees at 
the head of Cubby Hollow. As the 
last stragglers of the flock passed, 
and the early twilight deepened, 
I followed the birds across the frozen 
fields to their roost in the dark 
pines. 

Were there a hundred thousand 
crows in the roost? More, many 
more than a hundred thousand, I 
shouldsay. Thetrees were black with 
them —so crowded with them, that 
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as | crept softly over the mat of And all is dark; the room and hall, 


; Except the sifted moonbeams fall 
pine-needles on the ground I could tle li ao ges 
































reach into the smaller trees and Into the gloom. 
touch the weary sleepers. 
Che mooncame up; the wind rose; The house is hushed; the lamps burn low, 
id over me in the tall trees swayed And moving figures come and go, 
and¢ ) And touch the cradles — to and fro — 
the muffled black forms. Within the room. 
[hey were only crows and pine 
trees. It was only a cold winter They sleep. They dream and dreaming sigh, 


“Slee ” alan vente 
nizht. I wasonly aschool-boy. But _ ,;: leep on,” a murmur makes reply, 
? : The mother to her child is nigh — 
I was more than a school-boy. No The sight te kene.” 
boy is only a school-boy. Every boy 


is part poet. And any boy, creeping With heads beneath her covering wing 
like a shadow over the silent carpet They sleep — nor hear the wild gales sing; 
. They sleep — nor feel the tossed tree fling 
o! these dark winter woods, could Their cradle far. 
have heard — 
The wild winds gently close the door; And I would nestle ’neath her wing 
Soft shadows steal across the floor, Where storms and stars together sing, 
And sweetly o’er the cradles pour Where woods and worlds together swing — 


The balm of sleep. When I shall sleep. 





A CHRISTMAS CAROL 






As Joseph was a-walking, 
He heard an angel sing, 

“This night shall be the birth-time 

Of Christ, our heavenly King. 


** He neither shall be born 

In housen nor in hall, 
Nor in the place of paradise, 
But in an ox’s stall. 


‘He neither shall be rocked 
In silver nor in gold, 
But in a wooden manger 
That resteth on the mould.” 






As Joseph was a-walking, 
There did an angel sing, 
And Mary’s child at midnight 

Was born to be our King. 


Then be ye glad, good people, 
This night of all the year, 
And light ye up your candles, 

For His star it shineth clear. 
Old English. 


THE CHILD’S FIRST TEETH 


BY F. M. BOGAN, M.D. 
Naval Hospital, Portsmouth, N. H. 


One of the old axioms that still 
clings to many a household, even in 
the most enlightened families, is 
that the first teeth, being tempo- 
rary, need no care. The utmost at- 
tention may be paid to all the other 
factors affecting the child’s wel- 
fare, but the mouth in infancy and 
early childhood is usually neglected. 

A mother will often say, “There 
is no use having the dentist see the 
children until they are ten or twelve 
years old. If the first teeth ache or 
decay we pull them out. There is 
no use spending money on them 
when they have to come out in a 
year or two.” In this connection 


there are two points to be empha- 


sized. One is that retention of the 
temporary teeth in children is nec- 
essary for the proper development 
of the permanent teeth and jaws, 
also that the early repair of all 
cavities is re- 
quired in or- 
der to enable 
these teeth to 
be retained. 
It is quite 
true that the 
first teeth are 
temporary, 
but so are the 
nails, the 
hair, and the 
skin. The 
fact that 
these are 
temporary 


Fic. 1. — Deformity of upper 
jaw due to early extraction of 
milk teeth. Care of the teeth 
would have prevented their too 
early loss, 


and are constantly being repaired 
by nature is no reason for 
neglecting them. 

It is very difficult to make par 
ents understand that the norma 
development of the bony parts 
the upper and lower jaws and of t 
permanent teeth depends upon t 
retention of the temporary tee 
until the permanent teeth are ready 
to replace them. At this time t 
roots of the first teeth are absorb 
and the teeth themselves can be 
easily and painlessly extracted. 
Early extraction of the temporary 
teeth often results in imperfect de- 
velopment and deformities of the 
jaws and irregularities of the per- 
manent teeth— conditions hu- 
miliating to the child and his par- 
ents, which in nearly every case 
could have been prevented. 

The teeth are composed of very 
hard bone called dentine. At birth 
and for many years afterwards, in 
normal children, all that part of the 
tooth sub- 
stance which 
protrudes be- 
yond thegums 
is protected 
from the action 
of acids and 
food by a 
covering of 
enamel — a 
substance so 
hard that it is 
not affected by 


Fic. 2. — Same child, after 
correction of the deformity. The 
correction required painful and 
costly treatment. 
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any of the 
articles used 
as food or 
drink. It is 
important to 
remember 
that the 
enamel does 
not cover the 
whole tooth 
but only that 
part not im- 
beddedinthe 
gums. In 
other words it stops at the neck of 
the tooth. If the teeth are neglected, 
the gums recede and expose some 
of the tooth not covered by enamel, 
and decay may soon follow. Crack- 
ing nuts or very hard candy, biting 
thread, and the use of very hot or 
very cold foods all tend to crack 
the enamel; and thus lead to decay, 
which may destroy the teeth. But 
even if the gums have receded, or 
the enamel is cracked, if the teeth 
are kept clean, decay can be pre- 
vented in nearly every case. Sound 
teeth and clean mouths are neces- 
sary requisites for perfect digestion; 
and upon digestion depends the fu- 
ture growth and health of the child. 
Decayed or imperfect teeth cannot 
perform their work in a suitable 
manner. When they are present in 
the child’s mouth, the saliva, mixed 
with diseased material from the 
teeth, is being constantly swallowed; 
and at meals this same material is 
mixed with the food. 

To correct this, the teeth should 
very early receive care. In very 
young children the teeth should be 
cleansed with a soft cloth dipped 
in boric acid solution (% tea- 


Fic. 1. — Deformity of lower 
jaw, owing to early decay and loss 
of milk teeth, Care of the teeth 
would have prevented this. 


FIRST TEETH 


spoonful to 
a pint of wa- 
ter). As soon 
as a child is 
old enough 
he should be 
taught, and 
required, to 
use a tooth 
brush. The 
first brushes 
should be 
very small 
and the bris- 
tles soft, in order to prevent injury 
to the tissues of the mouth, which 
in young children are soft and easily 
lacerated. The time and manner 
of brushing are important. The 
brushing should be done after meals 
and before retiring. It is the parti- 
cles of food that lodge in the in- 
equalities of and between the teeth, 
acted upon by the organisms con- 
stantly present in the mouth, which 
form substances that dissolve the 
enamel and cause decay of the den- 
tine. In brushing the teeth the 
brush should be moved from above, 
downwards, for the upper teeth; 
and from below, upwards, for the 
lower teeth. The brushing is usually 
done from side to side, and this of 
course does not cleanse the crevices 
between the teeth. 

An antiseptic mouth wash should 
be used after meals and before go- 
ing to bed, the mouth being rinsed 
thoroughly and the fluid being 
worked between the teeth with the 
tongue. A saturated solution of 
boric acid in water answers all the 
requirements, and ten cents’ worth 
of the boric acid will last an ordi- 
nary family a year. 


Fic. 2.—Same child, after 
expensive operation to correct a 
deformity that need not have oc- 
curred. 
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The antiseptic mouth wash not 
only mechanically removes par- 
ticles of food, but also prevents the 
multiplication of disease germs, 
which may be taken into the mouth 
or throat with the food, or when 
dust is inhaled. There is no ques- 
tion but that attacks of tonsil- 
itis, diphtheria, rheumatism, scarlet 
fever, measles, and even cerebro- 
spinal meningitis, may be prevented 
by keeping the mouth clean. 

Every day, physicians see chil- 
dren who are poorly developed; 
whose appetites and digestion are 
not good, whose tonsils and ade- 
noids are abnormally large, and 
who suffer from earache. In nearly 
every case the condition is due to 
mouth infection from diseased and 
neglected teeth. The “backward” 
children who are present in all 
schools belong to the neglected 
teeth class; cleaning and keeping 
clean their mouths has resulted in a 
most surprising mentalimprovement. 

After the first two or three years, 
children should be given food which 
requires much chewing, such as 


“THE SNOWING 
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stale bread, the harder cereals, roast 
meats, raw fruits and vegetables. 
The exercise of chewing tends to de- 
velop the teeth and keeps the gums 
in a healthy condition. The hard 
foods also give a mechanical cleans- 
ing which is considered especially 
beneficial. The teeth, like all the 
other organs of the body, need ex- 
ercise to keep them in perfect con- 
dition. 

One of the most common causes 
of decay is the indiscriminate coii- 
sumption of sweets between meals. 
A small amount eaten at mealtime, 
or shortly afterwards, can do no 
harm if followed by a cleansing of 
the mouth. 

The teeth should be examined by 
a properly qualified dentist at least 
every six months. Small cavities 
found at such examinations should 
be filled immediately and notallowed 
to go on for a ‘month or two,” be- 
cause during this month or two the 
child is taking into his stomach ma- 
terial from the diseased teeth, which 
very markedly affects his general 


health. 


OF THE PINES” 


SoFTER than silence, stiller than still air, 

Float down from high pine-boughs the slender leaves. 
The forest floor its annual boon receives 

That comes like snowfall, tireless, tranquil, fair. 
Gently they glide, gently they clothe the bare 

Old rocks with grace. Their fall a mantle weaves 
Of paler yellow than autumnal sheaves 

Or those strange blossoms the witch-hazels wear. 
Athwart long aisles the sunbeams pierce their way; 
High up, the crows are gathering for the night; 
The delicate needles fill the air; the jay 

Takes through their golden mist his radiant flight; 
They fall and fall, till at November’s close 

The snow-flakes drop as lightly — snows on snows. 


Tuomas W. HIcGcINson. 





6¢ The circle of quilters of the Woodlawn Presbyterian Church of Chicago.”” 


PRESERVING THE ART OF PATCH- 
WORK QUILTING 


BY WILLIAM P. KENNEDY 


Witrn the same loving devotion 
with which the Gobelins have con- 
secrated their lives toward keeping 
alive the tapestry weavings of the 
first King Francis to delight twenti- 
eth-century eyes, grandmothers of 
our own days and acquaintance are 
banded together, and by a half a 
century of dainty needlework are 
preserving the no less intricate and 
delicate and beautiful designs of 
that venerable handicraft— the art 
of patchwork quilting. 

Another generation, and this art 
“would have been as completely lost 
as the making of Tyrian purple, or 
the weaving of so many of the rare 
fabrics of the Orient. Even as heir- 
looms, these quaint old quilts are 
becoming rare; and the fret and fe- 
ver in which modern women for the 


most part live, promise little toward 
keepingalivethe old tradition, which 
exacts quietand leisurely application. 

But these grandmothers, whose 
very presence is as lavender and old 
lace in our garish days, with the 
same unobtrusive zeal, self-sacrifice, 
and true patriotism with which they 
bandaged the wounded during the 
days of the Civil War; with the 
same gracious, womanly sympathy 
for the needy that did most to heal 
the breach between the North and 
the South, and bind these sections 
more closely than ever together — 
these grandmothers have toilfully 
stitched into the quilts they have 
pieced together as they alone knew 
how, for the suffering and the poor, 
the heraldic history of our Demo- 
cracy. Their “log-cabin”’ design re- 





**Star’’ pattern (upper), and ‘‘log-cabin *’ pattern 
(lower). 


calls the birthplace of a martyred 
President; their “album” blocks 
typify a homely, honest friendship 
that liked to have frequent remind- 
er of the names of dear ones; their 
“sunrise” is emblematic of the 
bright future they prayed for the 
nation; their “star” patterns, even 
as similar figures in the national em- 
blem, are shining ever for the liberty 
of a united people. And so to those 
whose hearts throb with love of free- 
dom, with patriotism and romance, 
these quilts appear much more beau- 
tiful than the triumphs of the tap- 
estry weavers on the other side of 
the sea, which depict, in bar sinister 
and lion rampant coat-of-arms, the 
doughty domination of the Old 
World aristocracy. 


PROGRESS 


The history in fashions, as in art, 
has swung back on its cycle, bring- 
ing into demand these soft, mellow 
coverings, and giving some share of 
honor to those devoted few who 
have brought to the present tired 
age a bit of “comfort”? needlework 
of the past. From long-forgott: 
hiding-places in attic chests are 
brought forth quaint specimens 
this almost obsolete craft, to be a 
corded places of honor in Society 
guest chambers. Rivalry for po 
session of these art treasures has 
developed a veritable renaissanc 
which bids fair to make all too heavy 
demands upon these gentlewome: 
so few in numbers, who, during the 
long years of the public’s neglect, 
have “kept the lamp lit”’ for poster- 
ity. 

Washington, the Capital City of 
the Nation, is looked upon as the 
great social and artistic centre of the 
United States. And in Washington 
the patchwork quilt fad has found 
its way into the most exclusive 
drawing-rooms and studios; it has 
claimed its devotees alike from the 
Association of Oldest Inhabitants, 
and from the army and navy off- 
cers, brave in their generous display 
of gold lace. One of the most con- 
spicuous patchwork quilt enthusi- 
asts was Major Archibald W. Butt, 
late military aide to the President 
of the United States, prime favorite 
of society, and hero of the Titanic 
disaster, who a short time ago se- 
cured, after an extended search and 
most careful selection, what is con- 
sidered one of the best “specimens 
extant of this typically American 
art. - 


On May 7, 1911, Major Butt was 
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in Atlanta, Georgia, escorting Pre- 
sident Taft, who was to address 
the Southern Commercial Congress. 
Major Butt went for a ride with Al- 
bert Howell, Jr., who reports that 
when passing a cabin the military 
aide saw a gorgeous patchwork 
quilt, hanging on a line, and ex- 
pressed a desire to secure a quilt of 
intricate, and carefully executed de- 
sign for the guest chamber of his 
Washington home. 

Partially as a joke and partially 
through desire to satisfy the wish of 
his friend, young Howell repeated 
Major Butt’s wishes to several news- 
paper men. Howell’s own paper, 


the Atlanta Constitution, printed the 
story first. Within a fortnight, 278 
quilts, submitted by their construc- 
tors as for a prize competition, had 
been delivered, many of them in 
person, to Mr. Howell’s office. How- 
ell was in desperation. He sought 


to select the one that was really the 
best both as to pattern and as to neat 
needlework in piecing out the cloth 
mosaics. 

Among the patterns submitted 
were the “sunflower,” the ‘‘ double 
sunflower,” the “ ’possum paw,” 
the “basket,” the “log cabin,” the 
“lone star,” the “‘ brick,” the “‘ hexa- 
gon,” the “‘sugar loaf,” the “nine 
patch,” the “star,” the ‘“‘block,” 
the “bear’s paw,” and the “‘bow- 
knot.” 

Finally, to a committee of promin- 

“ent Atlanta business men, includ- 
ing three young friends of Major 
Butt who had been recently mar- 
ried, was turned over the task of 
winnowing out of this harvest from 
Southern sewing-rooms the most 
perfect specimen of that house- 


Two variations of the ‘* album ”” pattern. 


wifely art which had logical birth in 
the cold North and was later carried 
across the Mason and Dixon line. 
Two quilts eventually were se- 
lected. A double sunflower pattern, 
submitted by Mrs. A. E. Cullom, of 
Decatur, was awarded first prize, 
and one of the hexagonal pattern, 
submitted by Mrs. J. M. Bentley, 
of Atlanta, took second prize. 
Young Howell has steadfastly re- 
fused to tell what he paid for the 
quilts, but it is the general belief 
that each cost him considerably 
more than one hundred dollars. 
The prize quilt contains more 
than five thousand pieces. Each 
sunflower contains three hundred 
pieces. Mrs. Cullom had been work- 
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ing on it for many months when the 
prize competition was announced. 
She had the medallions of the quilt- 
face completed, and immediately 
assembled them and quilted on 
the back, completing the work in 
twelve days. 

This quilt has a background of 
white, with stripes of red and green 
between the twelve sunflowers. The 
border is made up of five narrow 
stripes, blue, red, 
green, yellow, and 
green. 

And now that 
Major Butt’s will 
has been  pro- 
bated, whereby 


he leaves most of 
his estate to “‘the 
eldest child of his 
brother,” this fa- 
mous quilt, acme 


of the New 
World’s coats-of- 
arms, has gone 
across the sea to 
the home of her- 
aldry. Miss Grace Avington Butt, 
commonly called Avington by her 
intimates, is the only child of Ed- 
ward H. Butt. Miss Butt’s home 
isin Liverpool. She is sixteen years 
old, and is now attending a school 
in Paris. 

Sixteen Chicago grandmothers 
have banded themselves together 
into a school of quilting, where mod- 
ern women may learn, if they will, 
the dainty details of this truly fem- 
inine art. For more than fifty years 
these faithful devotees with adroit 
needle, have been piecing out a mo- 
saic patchwork that tells the history 
of the century’s looms. Every Wed- 


$6 Sear ° 
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nesday, as “The Circle of Quilt- 
ers of the Woodlawn Presbyterian 
Church” (Chicago), they gather, to 
quilt their own patchwork; to finish 
some unquilted patchwork that 
some unskilled sister has inherited 
and found stored away in a dusty 
attic trunk; and to quilt for charity. 
As they recalled the mellow old 
quilts and remembered the jolly 
quilting-bees of the past, when the 
entire country- 
side gathered 
around the big 
frame and light- 
ened labor with 
cheerful gossip 
and merry games, 
these grand- 
mothers won- 
dered who was to 
take up the art 
which abusierage 
is crowding into 
the background. 
So they resolved 
that as long as 
possible they 
would give posterity at least a 
chance to see what the quilting of 
our grandmothers really was like. 
Occasionally some treasured quilt 
of rare needlework is sent to them 
from a far distant city for restora- 
tion; occasionally some young wo- 
man feels the spirit of her grand- 
mother strong upon her, and solicits 
instruction from these needle ex- 
perts. At such times the circle is 
thrilled with hopes that their life- 
time labors may not be for a Lost 
Cause; but their venerable chairman 
gives pathetic testimony of their 
well-nigh discouragement when she 
says: “We are afraid the art of 


pattern, 
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quilting will die with us, for the new 

woman has too many interests to 

care for fine stitches, and for build- 

ing designs out of stray patches.” 
Almost within sight of the Na- 

tional Capitol, another guild, as 

steady of purpose and as proud of 

its mission as any Teutonic guild 

that ever rose in the fading mists 

of European barbarism, has main- 

tained for nearly half a century the 

art of quilting. 

This society, of 

Herndon, _‘Vir- 

ginia, which cele- 

brated its fortieth 

anniversary, 

September 14, 

last, began as a 

church society, its 

members women 

of Northern fa- 

milies who jour- 


neyed from Maine 
and Vermont to 
Virginia while the 


embers of strife 
were still uncooled. 
Caught by the beauty of Virginia 
hills and fields and the glamour of 
her chivalric traditions, David and 
Edward D. Farnum, of Peru, Ver- 
mont, decided that when the war 
was ended they would bring their 
families from the North to this more 
placid climate. As a result, not only 
the Farnum family, but others — 
the Blanchards and Howards, of 
Maine, the Sweetzer and the Ride- 
out families — came to Herndon in 
1861 and 1868. The need of a 
church was felt, and this resulted in 
the foundation of a Congregational 
institution in 1871, Dr. Burbank, 
who had then been a missionary in 


‘¢ Lady finger pattern.”” 


Turkey for ten years, being called 
back to take charge of the little 
church. His wife was the first pre- 
sident of the Ladies’ Aid Society, 
from which was evolved the club 
that for forty years has met every 
week to devote itself to the making 
of quilts. At its inception, there 
were ten women in that society. 
Now there are twenty-five mem- 
bers, not all of whom belong to the 
Congregational 
Church, for the 
traditions of that 
society have over- 
shadowed the sec- 
tarian influence 
under which it 
was begun. “‘The 
Sisters’? was the 
name given the 
society at its first 
meeting. 
Democracy and 
a strain of puri- 
tanism cropped 
out in the by-laws 
where it was pro- 
vided that the ladies should enter- 
tain in alphabetical order and that 
“a fine of one dollar shall be paid 
by any member furnishing at the 
supper more than bread, butter, 
sauce, or cheese, and one kind of 
plain cake or pie, and tea.” Fur- 
thermore, to bar the laggards as 
well as to charge visiting women 
for the privilege of sewing with the 
society or of making members pay 
for instruction while not working 
for the cause, five cents was ex- 
acted. “Children over seven years 
shall pay five cents,” is another 
provision, indicating that the se- 
rious purposes of the meetings were 
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not to be inter- 
fered with by the 
intrusion of 
children, and 
that the art of 
quilting was not 
an accomplish- 
ment to _ be 
lightly consid- 
ered. 

Week after 
week the society 
met, and without 
noticing the lapse 
of time, scores of 
quilts, of intri- 
cate pattern and 
of great detail 
were made, sold, 
or given away, 
finding their ways 
to every section 
of the world. One 
of the first quilts 


made by the 
Herndon society 
was destroyed in 


the great San 

Francisco earthquake and _ fire. 
Members moving from town have 
taken with them one or more sam- 
ples of the work of the society. 
It is possible to find samples of the 
loving handiwork of this devoted 
little society in every quarter of the 
country. 

The homes of Washington soci- 
ety folk boast many Herndon quilts. 
Recently one of them was sent to 
Guam to a former member of the 
society whose mother had begun the 
piece but was unable to finish it. 
The fame of the society has trav- 
elled along quiet paths, but it has 
gone far, and frequently from dis- 


‘« Basket ’’ pattern (upper), and ‘‘star’’ pattern 
(lower). 


tant parts of the 
landcome incom- 
plete or damaged 
quilts which the 
society is asked 
to complete or 
put in repair. 

The different 
designs followed 
in making the 
quilts in Hern- 
donare fashioned 
along the lines 
laid down years 
ago. No fanc: 
new art patterns 
of arts and crafts 
styles have bee: 
adopted, and the 
old “log cabin,”’ 
“album,” “sun- 
burst,” “basket,” 
now cherished a 
heirlooms, are 
found repeated 
many times. 
There is nothing 
elaborate in any 
of the designs; no intricate fancy 
stitch is found, and nothing shod- 
dy goes into the makeup of the 
cover. 

Each quilt has a history. Many a 
loving hour is spent over it by the 
women who go about their task 
laughingly. After a day’s labor, 
when work is done, supper is served, 
and in the early evening, husbands 
and sweethearts call for the women 
just as they did in the olden days. 

Strictly for use, quilts are put to- 
gether and backed with utmost care 
and are sold for a price surprisingly 
cheap when the amount of work in- 
volved is considered. Undelivered 
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quilts or those which have been 
made up and not called for are some- 
times put in “barrels” for the poor, 
sent to other cities, and often to the 
“Home for the Friendless,” in New 
York. 

There are quilts and quilts in 
Herndon, for many persons vie with 
each other in owning and showing 
the specimens. Some of the quilts, 
like heirlooms, are taken out but 
once a year, and then only to be 
aired, but most of the Herndon wo- 
men are glad to display their own 
make of quilts whenever sufficient 
interest in the art is shown. 

To the uninitiated, the making of 
quilts seems simple enough, save for 
the tedious cutting of the pattern, 
the fitting together of the pieces, 
and the insistent sewing of piece to 
piece. It is simple, the experts say, 
although there are innumerable 
“buts” and “be carefuls” in it. 


The old patterns, the “star” with 
its variations; the dainty and intri- 
cate “lady finger,” the “sunrise,” 
and the “basket” all are figured out 
when the design is agreed upon. 
Color and size of the “blocks,” as 
they are known, play an important 
part in the preliminary computa- 
tion of the amount of cloth to be 
used. 

As the president of the society 
says, there is a history in every 
quilt. “We make many quilts in 
our society, for old, young, or any- 
body, as we have for the last forty 
“If we have done 


F ” 
years,’ she says. 


nothing else, we have kept alive 
that art, clothed with sentiment 
and happy memories of the past, 
which some day will be lost com- 
pletely, but not until the fingers of 
the strongest of our number become 
useless with age.” 


Quilt, double sunflower pattern, belonging to Major Archibald W. Butt. 
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SAVING THE SEALS. 


BY ALBERT H. PRATT 


President of the Burroughs Nature Club 


As the days get colder and last 
years winter coat is taken from 


Two bachelor seals at Mist Islands. 


storage to find whether it will do for 
another winter, the children may 
hear mention of the good, old days 
when nearly every one, young or 
old, was made comfortable and 
warm during the coldest days by 
soft, sealskin coats. No other fur is 
so beautiful, so warm, and so dur- 
able as that of the seal, which lives 
far in the North on some desolate 
and rocky islands in the Pacific 
Ocean between Alaska and Asia. 
The question is asked, “‘ Why can- 
not every one have sealskin coats 
to-day?”’ The answer isa story that 


all should know, for it shows how 

blind we have been to our own in- 

terest by allowing the seals to be 

killed until they were almost en- 

tirely blotted out, and saving them 

only at the last moment. Many 
other forms of wild life as 
valuable as the seal are 
being slaughtered while 
we stand idly by, not re- 
alizing our mistake until 
too late. 

Many years ago, in or- 
der to escape from their 
enemies, the fur seals 
went to the “Mist Is- 
lands,” for so the Pribilof 
Islands are called becaus¢ 
of the fog that all but con- 
stantly envelops them. 
Here they spend every 
summer. The young are 
born here, and then, when 

the November storms begin,mothers 
and young leave the islands. The 
young are soon left behind while 
their mothers make a rapid journey 
south until they are about opposite 
Southern California, where they 
spend Christmas. Then they jour- 
ney slowly back along the coast, 
picking up the little ones that did 
not get past Vancouver Island, and, 
at last, early in June, they reach their 
home on the “Mist Islands.” It is 
one of the most remarkable things 
abouthe fur seal that it has a hom- 
ing instinct so strong that it can 















return to the spot where it was born, 

although its course lies over the sea 
where there are no possible land- 
marks. 

Waiting on the beach to greet 
them are the adult males, or as they 
are sometimes called, the ‘‘beach- 
masters.” The younger males stay 
by themselves for at least four years 
before they can win a place as 
beachmasters, and, during this time, 
they are called bachelors. 

It was the custom for the United 
States government representatives 
to drive this bachelor herd to a val- 
ley called ‘“Asascardano”’ where 
those that were three years of age 
and not scarred by fighting were 
killed and their skins were sold at 
auction in London. 

About the year 1886 the fur seal 
herd was found to be decreasing. In 
1880 there were doubtless two mil- 
lion anda half of seals. In 1896 there 
were about four hundred thousand 
animals, and to-day that great 
herd of millions numbers between 
thirty and forty thousand. This 
great decline was due to 
the killing of the seals 
while at sea by pelagic 
fleets of Canada and Ja- 
pan. The mother seals 
were killed when they 
went to sea for food. 
They were killed along the 
whole migration route. 
This killing at sea, where 
the victims were mostly 
mothers, reached one 
hundred and fifty thou- 
sand ayear. The effect 
on the herd is realized 
when it is understood 
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that this meant the starving to 
death of the young. By actual 
count, in the autumn of 1896, at 
least sixteen thousand young seals 
were found to have starved to 
death on the shores of the “Mist 
Islands.” 

At last, however, all this has been 
stopped. A treaty has been made 
with Great Britain, Russia, and Jap- 
an with a view to the suppression 
of pelagic sealing; and just before 
Congress adjourned, a law was 
passed prohibiting all killing of seals 
for five years. If this law is enforced, 
the herd will grow to over a million 
again. This will result in a large 
number of bachelors that can be 
taken for their skins without pre- 
venting a steady increase in the 
number of seals. By confining the 
killing to young males of three 
years of age and preventing all kill- 
ing at sea, we shall find that seal- 
skin will again come within the 
reach of all and form one of the 
greatest sources of income to the 
government. 





Seals at Mist Islands. 
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TEN-CENT CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
BY GERTRUDE WINHAM FIELDER 


Ir lacked three days to Christmas 
and the Ray homestead was filled 
to overflowing with a merry group 
of nieces and nephews, although a 
restless and impatient one. 

Aunt Pauline, who believed in the 
old adage that “Satan finds some 
mischief still for idle hands to do,” 
finally thought of something that 
met with hearty approval from one 
and all. A prize was to be given to 
the one who by the expenditure of 
ten cents for material, to which must 
be added the working of brain and 


hand, made the best gift for one of 
God’s little ones who were poor, 
sick, or likely to be forgotten by 
busy old Santa Claus. 


Lucile flew to the little store 
round the corner as fast as feet would 
carry her, her mind made up what 
she would do before Aunt Pauline 
stopped talking. At the store she 
purchased two yards of cambric, 
asking to have it cut in one-third- 
yard lengths, of different colors, red, 
blue, yellow, pink, green, and gray. 
These she folded once, caught all 
together through the centre with 
several long stitches, scalloped the 
edges, and the scrap-book was ready 
for the pictures. Selecting the very 
prettiest cards from her postcard 
book, she quickly transferred them 
to the colored leaves of the scrap- 


book, making them fast with flour 
paste. This book was intended for 
the Children’s Hospital. 

Ethel spent her dime for sachet 
powder, then going to the piece- 
bag, for Aunt Pauline had given 
them the freedom of her piece-bag, 
she hunted until she found a sma!! 
piece of white linen, six inches long 
by two and a half inches wide. Out 
of this she made a bag and stuffed 
it full. On the outside of the bag she 
sewed four apple seeds; through the 
seeds she ran pieces of thread. Thi 
gift was fora little girl who delighted 
in “The House that Jack Built.” 
**Surely,” said Ethel, “this will re- 
mind Betty of the ‘cat who ate the 
rat that ate the malt.’” 

James, after much hard thought 
and a great deal of whistling, went 
to the grocer’s. The grocer gave 
hima box about two feet long, eight- 
een inches high, and ten inches 
wide. Next, he went to the hard- 
ware store and purchased ten cents’ 
worth of fine wire gauze. Removing 
the cover from the box he made it 
three inches narrower, this he fast- 
ened midway of the box, making 
an up-and-down-stairs. From the 
three-inch strip he made a ladder or 
stairway. In one end of the box he 
made a sliding door. Now on the 
front he tacked the wire gauze. This 
two-roomed cottage was for cripple 
Benrty’s white mice who had lived 
for a whole week in the tiny cage 
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just as they had arrived from the 
store. 

Eddie who cared neither for ham- 
mer or saw, spent five cents for 
peanuts and five cents for molasses, 
and made peanut brittle. When 
this was packed in one of Cousin 
Maud’s pretty candy boxes and 
tied with gilt cord, it was ready for 
the washerwoman’s little brood. 

Edith purchased worsted, the 
cent a knot kind of every shade you 
can think. “For,” said Edith, “that 
blessed baby across the street, while 
he is neither poor nor sick and will 
not be forgotten by Santa Claus, 
bless him, shall have at least one 
toy that will not bump his precious 
nose; therefore I shall make him a 
ball, which he can thump to his 
heart’s content with no danger of 
its hitting back.” 

From a box cover Edith cut a 
disc, in the centre of this she cut a 
hole, with a stout piece of linen 
thread she followed the course of 
the hole, leaving two long ends. 
Then the worsted was wound over 
and over the disc, alternating and 
blending the colors, keeping the 
two ends of thread together and 
free of the worsted. When the hole 
was filled solid, she tied the linen 
thread in several hard knots. Next 
she cut the outside edge of the 
worsted, tore away the pasteboard, 
and a gayly colored ball was the 
result. 

Grace went to a shoe store and 
asked for an empty box. She lined 
this with pink paper, and pasted a 
pretty picture over the Firm name 
on the cover. She purchased a doll 
for five cents, a red celluloid thimble 
for one cent, a yard of pink and a 


yard of blue baby ribbon at twocents 
ayard. From thenever-failing piece- 
bag she extracted bits of lace and 
bright-colored silks, these, with her 
purchases, were put into the box for 
a little girl just recovering from the 
whooping-cough, and who, during 
her convalescence, was learning to 
sew. 

From two art handkerchiefs, 
Maud made a sewing-apron for 
Aunt Pauline’s little maid. One 
handkerchief cut in two formed the 
ruffle, an inch strip cut from top of 
ruffle and pieced, made belt. From 
the second handkerchief she made 
the body of apron and pocket or 
two pockets by stitching down 
through centre. 

Bessie also bought two handker- 
chiefs out of which she made a bag 
for the inside of the cook’s closet 
door to be used for soiled neckwear 
and handkerchiefs. One handker- 
chief was folded and laid on the 
other handkerchief which lay flat. 
The two were then stitched to- 
gether so as to make two pockets. 

Janet bought water-color paper 
and made place-cards for the Christ- 
mas dinner at the Old Ladies’ Home. 
On some she sketched jolly old 
Santa Claus, on others, tiny Christ- 
mas trees with fairies in fairy rings 
dancing airily around them; others 
pictured happy little children, while 
all held a word of cheery greeting. 

Ruth, who numbered among her 
friends a dear old lady, aged ninety- 
one, who knitted wash-cloths for 
sale and who was always complain- 
ing that her ball of knitting cotton 
kept running away from her, much 
to her dismay and the kitten’s de- 
light, took a small grape basket, 
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covered it inside with blue cambric 
and outside with a piece of pretty 
cretonne. To the handle she tied 
a crocheted ring with a bit of blue 
ribbon. With her ten cents she 
bought two balls of knitting cotton, 
slipping the unfastened end of one 
ball through the ring. “Now,” said 
Ruth, “the ball will stay in the 
basket and Auntie Reid can stay in 
her chair.” 

And now we have come to the 
last one of the group, five-year-old 
Paul. Paul, like big brother James, 
went to the grocer’s— but I am not 
going to tell you, just yet, what he 
bought. 

At last it was Christmas Eve — 
the night when the gifts were to be 
displayed and the prize awarded. 
Fun ran riot, when suddenly, Paul 
was found to be among the missing. 
Each looked at the other. “Poor 


darling,” exclaimed Maud, “per- 


haps he could n’t think of anything 
to make and he has gone off alone 
to cry. I wish I—” 

Just then the door opened and 
in walked Paul, all coated and capped 
and mittened. “I shall have to ask 
you to come outdoors to see what 
I did with Aunt Polly’s money,” he 
said in his sweet little voice. 

Then what a rush there was out 
into the bright moonlight. At the 
side of the house stood a small fir 
tree in gala dress. 

““Now tell how you spent your 
portion, son,” said Paul’s father. 

“*T bought apples and shined them 
myself,” said Paul proudly, “and 
two big ears of popcorn and popped 
that all up and strung it, too, then 
I got this,” pointing to two large 
pieces of suet, but I didn’t have 


to do anything to that. Then I came 
out here to-night and hung ’em on 
the tree all myself — papa just kind 
of stood round, did n’t you, papa?” 

“That’s all,” answered Paul’s 
father. 

**And,” continued Paul, “‘it’s a 
for the birds, it’s a birds’ Christmas 
tree.” 

“Bless him!” said Aunt Pauline 
—and then every onecommenced to 
clap Paul and the birds’ Christma 
tree. 

And now you may all guess which 
one of the little workers received 
the prize. 


HOME-MADE CHRISTMAS TREE 
ORNAMENTS 


BY ELIZABETH WILLIAMS SUDLOW 


Home-made decorations for the 
Christmas tree are really more satis- 
factory than the gaudy baubles sold 
for this purpose, and which, becaus« 
of their frailness, the children are 
not allowed to handle. From the 
tiny little children right up to the 
grown folks each may have a part 
in furnishing the tree decorations. 
Then, too, such work provides en- 
tertainment for many hours, and 
much ingenuity may be exercised 
in their fashioning. Children are 
taught to see the value which may 
lie in apparently useless scraps, and 
for months before Christmas are on 
the lookout for anything to be used 
for trimmings. Scraps of all kinds 
are saved and placed in a big box 
set apart for this purpose; pieces 
of gold and silver tinsel cord, colored 
yarn, colored paper, ribbon, tissue 
paper, tinfoil, etc. With such a col- 
lection to work with, the actual cost 











of the tree decorations need be only 
a few cents. 

From colored paper kindergarten 
chains may be made, cutting the 
paper in narrow strips and pasting 
the ends together. For bright ros- 
ettes take a cardboard foundation 
about the size of a half dollar and 
paste loops of the paper all around, 
covering the centre with a little 
scrap picture. Cornucopias for hold- 
ing candy are easily made from 
heavy paper, decorated with stripes 
of a contrasting color, or little scrap 
pictures, and having a ribbon loop 
at the top to hang by. Snowballs are 
made of old tissue paper. Roll until 
about the size of an apple, but before 
it gets too large fasten in a bit of 
twisted wire for a hook to hang by. 
Then spread with a thin paste, and 
cover with cotton batting. 

Popcorn may be strung in long 
chains, either alone or alternating 
a piece of corn with a red cranberry. 
Or the cranberries may be strung 
by themselves, chains of the two 
colors being looped from bough to 
bough. 

Nothing is much prettier than to 
just take the popped corn and pin 
a piece to each twig. They look like 
little white blossoms. 

Pine cones may be gilded, or dyed 
red. They look pretty either way, 
and are tied on with a loop of ribbon 
or a piece of wire bent like a hook. 

Little animal crackers make a 
novel decoration. They may be 
used singly, or strung on cord, each 
child receiving a whole menagerie. 
When gilded they make an effective 
ornament, but must then be kept 
out of reach of the little ones. 

If you live near the water, during 
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the summer the children might 
gather pretty little shells, these to 
be strung on strong thread and the 
tree festooned with the chains. 
Either plain or gilded they are nice. 

Gilded walnuts, peanuts, and 
acorns are often tied with a narrow 
red ribbon and hung to the upper 
boughs. 

Gilded egg-shells are light and 
pretty. The eggs used in the Christ- 
mas baking may be blown from the 
shell through a little hole pierced 
in each end, then the shell carefully 
washed out and put away to dry. 
Run a narrow ribbon, or cord, 
through the shell to hang by. 

Stars, crescents, rings, leaves, 
hearts, bells, and other shapes are 
cut from cardboard and covered 
with tinfoil, a little loop of yarn, 
cord, or ribbon being fastened to the 
back to hang by. 

Candy bags are made from tarle- 
ton. Vary the usual square pattern 
by cutting in a variety of shapes, — 
a five-pointed star, heart, stocking, 
etc. Run a cord or thread of wool 
through the top for a draw-string. 

Groups of little sachet bags of 
bright-colored silk, tied together by 
varying lengths of baby ribbon, are 
very pretty on the tree, and may be 
used afterward for other purposes. 

Red bells cut from cardboard, 
with a cranberry hung by a loop’for a 
clapper, are cunning, and so are the 
gilded clothes-pins which some use 
for fastening small gifts to the tree. 

These are suggestions. When 
once you start making tree orna- 
ments, other novel ideas will come 
to you, and all sorts of pretty and 
dainty trifles made out of practically 
nothing. 


Sa 
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RELIGION, EDUCATION IN THE 
HOME 


BY FREDERICK H. SILL, O. H. C. 
Headmaster of the Kent School for Boys 


WE are praying to-day for an in- 
crease of true religion. There is a 
particular need to-day for this peti- 
tion. Not that we join in the hue 
and cry of the alarmist that religion 
is declining, that we are a people 
rapidly falling into unbelief. It is 
just because we see a stirring of 
men’s minds towards a deeper sense 
of responsibility to the needs of their 
fellow-men, just because we find 
men here and there seeking to 
emphasize those virtues-of honesty 
and purity, of generosity and self- 
sacrifice, that we long for a genu- 
ine increase of faith in the Divine 
Revelation. We believe that the 
Christian Faith, and its outward 
exponent, the Church, are the great 
conserving powers of the Christian 
Virtues. For those virtues are dis- 
tinctly the fruits and the offspring 
of the Christian Life, and while in- 
dividuals here and there in history 
have found these virtues naturally 
attractive, and have practised them, 
no means have been developed by 
which they have been made at all 
general or popular in the sense that 
many can practise them, saving in 
lands where the Christian Faith has 
been taught. While we rejoice in 
any revival of the Faith in the lives 
of individuals by revival methods, 
or the spasmodic appeals to men 
through the appeal primarily to 
their emotions, yet we do feel that 


there is another more sane and se- 
cure method. 

In the work being done by the as- 
sociations of men for the control of 
the ravages of physical disease, the 
most approved scientific methods 
now are based on the old proverb 
about the ounce of prevention. The 
disease is to be stamped out by the 
protection of those not yet affected. 

Are we not praying for a similar 
work in meeting the ravages of the 
moral ills of the community? Our 
prayer brings us naturally to the 
direct question of responsibility to 
eur children. In this matter there 
is a real need for alarm, and a 
confession of our failure to supply 
the spiritual needs of children with 
efficient and adequate instruction. 

Why should we wonder at the oft- 
repeated complaint that men on the 
very brink of manhood lose their 
faith, that our boys and girls as 
they approach maturity seem to lay 
aside, some for the time being, some 
for the remainder of their years, all 
outward allegiance to the Christian 
Church? What are we doing to off- 
set the entire absence, from the most 
approved and scientific methods of 
education at the expense of the 
state (and probably the same thing 
applies to many of our’ privately 
conducted schools), of all mention 
of God as the source of moral law, 
all mention of the Gospel narrative 
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of the life of Christ as the only per- 
fect life ever lived on earth, all men- 
tion of Christian influence in the 
lives of men, who were what they 
were simply because of the con- 
scious fellowship with Christ? In 
fact, it is more or less surprising 
that a child does grow in grace in 
the present environment. 

Just think for a moment of the 
impression made upon a boy as he 
enters his secondary school work. 
He knows what his starting-point is, 
and he can look ahead for years to 
the steady advance he is expected 
to make. He reaches his college 
course in mathematics, and he 
looks back and sees how his arith- 
metic, his algebra, and geometry 
have all been necessary steps to the 
understanding of the intricacies of 
calculus or analytics. In the mean- 
while he has had not only absolute 
confidence in his masters as they 
have given him the necessary axi- 
oms, but he has also been impressed 
with their devotion and enthusiasm 
for what they taught. He has seen 
his mental activities developing and 
gradually approaching the unfold- 
ing of the master mind. Or follow 
him in any one of his courses, in lit- 
erature or history, in languages or 
sciences, and he finds a steady ad- 
vance in appreciation of the steps 
already taken and he is conscious of 
a growing craving for more. Yet so 
often along with this almost miracu- 
lous increase in mental ability and 
its consequent increase in know- 
ledge, his spiritual powers have been 
practically dormant, and the men- 
tal attributes almost atrophied be- 
cause of disuse. Why should the 
average college man pray? I have 
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asked men about their prayers. In 
so many instances one finds the 
frank confession, that prayer, if con- 
tinued, is simply a kind of supersti- 
tious aversion to giving up a custom 
of childhood. When pressed as to 
the matter of prayer, it has been to 
admit, “Well, I say the Lord’s 
Prayer,” and (with a suspicion of a 
smile) ‘‘ Now I lay me,” and “I pray 
sometimes for things I need.” But 
there has been nothing to give dig- 
nity to prayer. Norealization of the 
naturalness on the part of the crea- 
ture of adoring and praising the 
beauty and beneficence of the Cre- 
ator, no offering of the powers of 
the mind or will to the working out 
of His Eternal Plan; no act of love 
to Him as the Saviour and Re- 
deemer; no prayer to the Blessed 
Spirit for guidance. No, it is not 
surprising that men cease to pray, 
because their childhood’s prayers, 
beautiful and precious though they 
be, are inadequate for the sincere 
devotion of the man, and seem on 
the face of them to be puerile and 
not worth continuance. So also it is 
with his childhood’s conception of 
God, with his early sense of the rela- 
tive value of things in general. The 
child is told in a fitful sort of way 
that God is angry at sin, that there 
is a far distant day of reckoning, 
that His word is law, and yet he 
wakes up to realize that ofttimes the 
very ones who proclaimed all this 
are not living in harmony with their 
professions; that instead of longing 
for the Kingdom of Heaven,they are 
almost wholly concerned about the 
increase and use of temporal posses- 
sions, and themselves showing very 
little sense of accountability or of 
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the responsibility of their steward- 
ship; in short, that their early teach- 
ers do not, at least outwardly in 
daily life, practise what they preach. 

If the practice of the Christian 
Life, and the adherence to the Chris- 
tian Faith are of the very greatest 
importance, and necessary, as we be- 
lieve, to the perfect development of 
the soul, not simply in reaching to- 
wards eternity, but in satisfying the 
demands of time, it is certainly of 
the greatest importance that we pro- 
vide an adequate method of instruc- 
tion for the children whether on the 
part of the Church at large or of 
those to whom children have been 
intrusted in the more intimate rela- 
tions of life. The Church is honestly 
seeking to do her share. The crea- 
tion of the General Board of Reli- 
gious Education, the careful study 
being given to the greater efficiency 
of secondary school methods, all 
this is full of promise. But the real 
place for “the increase in true re- 
ligion” is in the home. Men who 
have been stirred by recent “move- 
ments”’ for the accomplishment of 
great things in the evangelization of 
the world and for the uplift of the 
social conditions of those that are 
down, must be brought to a realiza- 
tion of the primary importanée of 
this conservation of the spiritual 
life in the home. 

The following seems rather far- 
fetched, but I can vouch for its ac- 
curacy. I have often spoken to boys 
of the advice the father may have 
given on sending his son away to 
boarding-school. Generally there 
seems to have been a perfect void. 
One boy I knew, whose father is a 
“communicant and loyal Church- 
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man,” was so impressed with the 
talk the father gave him on leaving 
home that he wrote down that night 
the thing that most impressed him, 
and pinned it up over his chiffonier. 
It was this: “‘ Never borrow money, 
never lend money, never offer ad- 
vice, and you will be a successful 
man.” The boy may have been 
wrongly impressed, but neverthe- 
less that was the impression. On 
the other hand, if the parents only 
would take the lead in the matter 
of the boy’s religious instruction, if 
they would give time and attention 
in those years when the boy’s mind 
is alive with eager anticipation of 
the knowledge of the hitherto closed 
paths to manhood, what a strong 
foundation of faith there would be! 

The child who might by chance 
hear one of those perennial orators 
on the Boston Common trying to 
‘convince men that the world is flat, 
turns away with a smile, because 
the teacher in geography has de- 
monstrated the truth otherwise, al- 
though the proof to be derived later 
on in the laboratory is still beyond 
grasp. The child knows the man is 
wrong, and his statement absolutely 
untrue. So the child who has heard 
from the father’s lips the story of 
Divine Love, who has seen the fa- 
ther leading family prayer with de- 
vout reverence, who has learned 
from him the truths underlying that 
story and those prayers, and who 
finally has been led to associate the 
principles of his father’s life with his 
father’s Faith, will, I believe, be in- 
clined to receive with scepticism 
the statements of later teachers who 
imply that there is no God. I think 
this would be the case with the ma- 














jority. A study of the family life of 
the converts in our mission fields 
where the child knows what it has 
meant to the parent to adhere to the 
Doctrine would bear out this belief. 

It will be necessary then to have 
normal classes for parents in order 
that they may be prepared for this 
work of conserving and developing 
true religion in the school of the 
home, just as it is the custom of our 
social settlement workers to have 
classes for parents for instructing 
children as to how to conserve 
and develop physical strength and 
health. 

The parents should have a meth- 
od for teaching the axioms of the 
Faith at the time when it is natural 
for the child to learn things by 
heart. There is an age when mem- 
ory work is most lasting in its im- 
pression. There should be that ap- 
peal to the imagination which is so 
effective in the child’s early training; 
keeping the scenes of the Gospel 
narrative and of Old Testament 
history as far as possible in a setting 
familiar to the child in its present 
environment. While the mind is be- 
ginning to associate the events of 
history by having the enthusiasm 
aroused over the great personages 
who make history, so there should 
be a growing appreciation of the 
lives of God’s great saints, a real 
fondness for the Apostles, for St. 
Paul and the great missionaries, for 









“At Christmas be merry and thankful withal, 
And feast thy poor neighbors, the great with the small.” 
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St. Ignatius and the great martyrs, 
giving the child an opportunity for 
Christian hero worship. And so we 
might carry the work forward step 
by step until as manhood and wo- 
manhood approach, the Truth as re- 
vealed by teachers in whom there is 
implicit trust will have become a 
necessary part of a happy, whole- 
some life. 

Of course with all this there is still 
that most difficult part of all, and 
yet most necessary part at the pre- 
sent time, the convincing of the child 
by processes of observation that 
there is no contradiction between 
the preaching and the practice. This 
is the great stumbling-block. Ideals 
held out by the teacher, whether 
priest or parent, must be lived by 
them as well as by the one taught. 
The boy who lives where luxury and 
ease abound, whether in his own 
home or in the home to which he is 
entrusted for the time of his educa- 
tion, faces a grave problem. Con- 
scious for instance of the needs of 
men at home and abroad, conscious 
of the value of his own education 
and the satisfaction he finds in his 
own spiritual exercises, he will rap- 
idly become self-centred both to- 
wards man and God, if he fails to 
find unselfishness and something of 
self-sacrifice, self-control, and self- 
consecration in those by whom he 
has been taught the truths of 
Christianity. 


THOMAS TUSSER. 










Witt Car.eton has written a poem 
called, “The Queen of the Days,” 
representing the different days of 
the year assembled to choose a king 
or queen. One by one the different 
holidays present their claim, but the 
rest of the days remain silent until 
Christmas smilingly comes among 
them. She speaks no word, but the 
Days unanimously kneel and crown 
her queen. Thus it is with the 
Christmas stories, they are undoubt- 
edly the crowning stories of the 
year, and, unfortunately like Christ- 
mas Day in the poem, their propor- 
tion to other stories as regards num- 
ber is as one to many. 

A careful consideration of the 
Christmas stories shows they are di- 
vided into three separate types; in 
so far as they are kept separate and 
distinct are they successful stories. 
Only one person ever succeeded in 
combining the three types, artistic- 
ally, Eugene Field, in his story 
“The Mouse and the Moonbeam.” 
The three kinds of stories are: those 
dealing with the Christmas story it- 
self, those which prepare the child’s 
mind for the coming Christmas joys, 
and the stories dealing with the 
keeping of Christmas; but the last 
two types can be separated still fur- 
ther into many minor divisions. 


CHRISTMAS IN SONG AND STORY 


BY EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 





The child’s mind should first be 
prepared for the Christmas story by 
a series of Old Testament stories, 
told for some Sundays previous. The 
stories which deal with God’s prom- 
ise of a deliverer to Adam and Eve; 
God’s promise to Abraham; and 
Abraham’s faith in God,—a faith 
that made him willing to give up his 
only son at God’s command; Ruth 
and her devotion to Naomi, which 
brought her to Bethlehem and to 
Boaz, so that she became the an- 
cestor of David; David, the Shep- 
herd Boy, and his deliverance of the 
armies of Israel: and through them 
all should be woven the thread of 
thought that all these looked for 
the Promised Deliverer. 

Then, the Sunday before Christ- 
mas, in simple words point out to 
the children that centuries passed; 
and that the people of Israel still 
waited for God’s promise to be ful- 
filled; that a time came when they 
were under the rule of the Romans, 
who ruled the world; and that God 
chose this time to send the Deliverer 
to them. 

During the period in which the 
Bible stories are being told on Sun- 
day, the week-day stories can turn 
to thepreparation thechildrenthem- 
selves are making for the Christmas 








time. Thestory of the Discontented 
Little Pine Tree, which is found in 
so many of the supplementary 
school books, prepares their minds 
for the stories of the Christmas 
Tree. As they make the gold stars 
for the tree, tell them of the Star 
that at,this time appeared in the 
East, and of the three Wise Men 
who watched it, and knew that a 
great King must be coming to the 
world. Picture the journey of 
weeks across the great desert, and 
dwell on the fact that they were go- 
ing to find the King, and took the 
long, hard journey just to kneel at 
His feet, and do Him reverence. 
Also interest them in the fact that 
all over the world the children are 
looking forward to Christmas Day, 
and tell them how the little boys 
and girls in other countries keep 
Christmas. How some have the 
same dear old Santa Claus, while 
others call him by different names. 
Tell them the story of Babouska of 
Russia, who was asked by the Wise 
Men to accompany them on their 
journey, and refused, but afterward 
repented, and hastening after them, 
could not find them, nor any trace 
of the King whom they sought. And, 
hunting still for the King every 
Christmas Eve she takes her basket 
of toys and visits the bedside of 
every little boy and girl in Russia. 
If they have been good children she 
leaves a toy on their pillow, but if 
bad, she simply drops a tear at her 
disappointment and goes on. For 
the tiny ones the stories of The First 
Christmas Gifts (Kindergarten 
Stories and Morning Talks), and 
similar ones found in the Kinder- 
garten Story Books, help them to 
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learn that Christmas is giving as 
well as receiving. 

Now comes the problem. What 
about Santa Claus stories? Thought- 
ful people are now advancing the 
theory that the present day ex- 
travagance and almost insanity in 
keeping Christmas, comes about 
largely through so much being 
made of Santa Claus a generation 
ago; that the children of that day 
were taught to look for what they 
were to get at Christmas rather than 
what they were to bestow. Possi- 
bly this may be so, but happily the 
present day training as regards 
children’s stories is to emphasize 
more the story of the Christmas 
Child Himself, and less of Santa 
Claus. 

However, there are so many, 
many pretty Santa Claus stories 
and the children love him so, it 
does not seem right to omit him 
from our program: and even the 
youngest child would love him bet- 
ter if told in suitable language Eu- 
gene Field’s story, “The Symbol 
and the Saint” (Little Book of 
Profitable Tales) “Claus (Love) 
the child of Norss (Hope) and Fia 
(Faith).”’ In fact any one who has 
seen a family of children who only 
believed in Santa Claus as a beauti- 
ful legend or a Christmas spirit, 
and who are allowed to help in the 
Christmas preparations, trim the 
tree, etc., has only to compare them 
with a family where they believe in 
an actual Santa Claus, and where 
every Christmas preparation is 
shrouded in mystery and secrecy, 
and note the difference in the en- 
joyment, and the atmosphere which 
surrounds them, to wish that no 
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children should miss the joy of 
enjoying Santa as a fairy tale, and 
the pleasure of helping cultivate 
the spirit which he represents to 
the utmost. 

Now come the stories of Christ- 
mas; the beautiful Christmas story, 
and the few really good stories that 
have been written to go with it. 
Perhaps for the little ones there has 
never been a sweeter story than 
the one written by a graduate of 
the Kindergarten Course at Colum- 
bia University, some years ago, and 
since passed from teacher to teacher 
and told in their own language, — 
the story of 


Tue Litrte Gray Lams 


Once there was a little lamb in a 
flock of sheep near Bethlehem who 
was very, very unhappy. All the 
other little lambs gamboled about 
in the warm sunshine, and played 
together, but this little lamb hardly 
ever left his mother’s side, and 
could not be persuaded to play 
with them; and the reason for his 
sadness was, that while all the 
other lambs of the flock, and all 
the sheep, had coats of snowy white, 
his fleece was a dingy, dirty gray. 

In vain the little lamb’s mother 
told him that she loved him just as 
much, if not more, than her other 
snowy white babies; in vain the 
other little lambs called to him to 
comeand play. “What dowecare,” 
they said, “whether your coat is 
white or gray. Come and play 
with us,” but he only shook his 
head, and shrank closer to his mo- 
ther’s side. 


All around him in the fields, nod- 





ding in the sunshine, were flowers, 
some with dazzling white petals; 
and as he looked at them the little 
lamb begged, “Oh, beautiful flow- 
ers! Will you not give me your 
white petals to cover me, that my 
gray coat may be white?” And the 
flowers, laughing and dancing 
around him, replied, “Oh, little 
lamb, we cannot help you. If we 
should take our white petals from 
our stems they would only wither 
and die, and fall from you as you 
walked. They will not make your 
gray coat white.” So the little 
lamb sighed, and walked away. 

Again, as he looked up into the 

bright blue sky, and saw the white 
clouds floating there, he cried,“‘Oh, 
fleecy white clouds! Won’t you 
come down please, and wrap your- 
selves around me, so that my gray 
coat may be white?” 
- Then theclouds gently said, “No, 
little lamb. If we should come 
down to earth we should be only 
mist and rain. We should wet your 
gray coat, but it would not make it 
white.” 

Again, as he lay by his mother’s 
side at night, and saw the stars 
shining and twinkling in the sky, 
the little lamb pleaded, “Oh, beau- 
tiful stars! Won’t you come and 
fasten yourselves to my gray coat, 
that it may be white and shining 
as you are?” But the stars look- 
ing calmly down replied, “Ah, little 
lamb. We are in the sky to guide 
travelers over the Great Desert, 
and sailors over the wide sea. We 
do our work in the world, and it 
matters not to us our color. Be 
conteht with your gray coat, for 
nothing will ever make it white.” 
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Then the moon arose, with her 
silvery light, and the little lamb 
begged, “Oh, beautiful moon! 
Please cover me forever with your 
silver beams, for it is only when 
you shine upon me that I can for- 
get that my gray coat is not white 
as it seems when your light falls 
upon it.” 

But the moon replied gently, “I 
cannot stay, little lamb, for when 
the sun comes to bring in the day, 
my light fades and grows pale be- 
fore him, and I must away. When 
he is shining I cannot make your 
gray coat white.” 

One night as the little gray lamb 
lay as usual beside his mother 
watching the bright stars, he no- 
ticed a wonderful light in the sky, 
way in the distance, then even as 
he watched, it grew nearer and 
brighter. At first no one else saw 
it, but as it came nearer and nearer, 
and brighter and brighter, the shep- 
herds guarding the sheep noticed it 
and wondered what it could be. 
Brighter and still brighter it grew, 
until it was almost blinding, and 
the shepherds and sheep listening 
could hear strange and beautiful 
music like nothing they had ever 
heard before. Then as the light 
grew stronger, shining angels ap- 
peared, singing as they came. The 
shepherds were frightened, and 
threw themselves on their faces to 
shut out the radiance, while the 
sheep huddled together, hiding 
their heads in each others’ wool, — 
all but the little gray lamb. Then 
from the band of Shining Ones, 
came the most beautiful voice ever 
heard on earth, “Fear not, for be- 
hold, I bring you good tidings of 


great joy, which shall be to you and 
all people. 

“For unto you is born this day in 
the city of David, a Saviour which 
is Christ the Lord. 

“* And this shall bea sign unto you. 
Ye shall find the babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, lying in a man- 
ger.” 

Then from the band of angels 
came the heavenly chorus, “Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will to men.” 

Then the light began to fade, and 
the angels slowly withdrew from 
sight, but long after they were lost 
to view, the little lamb heard their 
voices, ‘Peace on earth, good will 
to men.” 

As the last echo died in the dis- 
tance the shepherds raised their 
heads, and said, “‘Let us go, even 
unto Bethlehem as the angels said.” 
So leaving their flock still huddled 
together, they started for the little 
town just over the hills; and behind 
them, unnoticed, all the way, fol- 
lowed the little gray lamb. 

At last the shepherds came to a 
cave just outside the inn, and en- 
tering with them, the little lamb 
saw a tiny Baby lying in His mo- 
ther’s arms, with a most beauti- 
ful light on his face. The shep- 
herds knelt before the Baby, and 
the little lamb, his heart beating 
fast with a strange fear, yet drawn 
nearer and nearer by the beautiful 
light on the Baby’s face, crept closer 
and closer until at last he stood 
beside Him. Then the tiny fin- 
gers unclasped their hold of the 
mother, and reaching out, nestled 
in the gray wool of the little gray 
lamb. The little lamb hardly dared 
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to breathe, but stood very still. 
While he waited, the Baby’s eyes 
softly closed, and He was asleep. 

The shepherds arose and went 
their way; but the little lamb dared 
not follow them, for he was afraid 
that if he moved he would waken 
the dear Baby. 

The mother fell asleep, and the 
father also, and the little lamb 
alone was awake. He did not dare 
to sleep for fear some movement he 
might make would awaken the 
Baby; so, cramped and stiff, and 
fighting sleep, he still stood mo- 
tionless. 

The night grew darker and 
darker, then began to lighten into 
dawn; and the little lamb thought 
of his mother, and the quiet pas- 
ture on the hillside, and wished he 
_could stretch his cramped little 
legs, and lie down beside her. 

At last the Baby stirred, and un- 


clasped his fingers; and the little 
lamb slowly made his way to the 
entrance of the cave. Then as the 
first rays of dawn in the sky fell 
upon him, he saw that the touch of 
the Baby Jesus’s fingers had made 
his gray wool white. 


For the children just a little 
older, the beautiful story by Flor- 
ence Morse Kingsley, “The Inn- 
keeper’s Daughter,” gives a beauti- 
ful Christmas lesson. This story was 
published some few years ago in the 
Christmas number of the “ Ladies’ 
Home Journal.” The parents who 
have been in the habit of keeping 
a scrap-book for stories, and search- 
ing the magazines for material for 
the book, will undoubtedly have it 
in their possession. For those who 


have not done so, a search of the 
files in the Public Library will 
richly reward their efforts. 

For older children still, J. Frank 
Stocking’s story of “The Shepherd 
That Would Not Go,” in “The 
City That Was Never Reached,” 
will be helpful and interesting, also 
Dr. Henry van Dyke’s “First 
Christmas Tree’’; while Eugene 
Field’s “The Mouse and the Moon- 
beam” interests all ages. 

Sara Cone Bryant in her book, 
‘How to Tell Stories to Children,” 
gives the little German story of 
“The Christmas Cobwebs,” a story 
of the Christ Child and the tree. 
And the “ Ladies’ Home Journal,” 
several years ago, had a pretty 
German story of a visit made by 
the Christ Child. 

There is, however, in many 
minds a wrong idea of the German 


-Christ Child. The Christ Child is 


not, as so many suppose, our Lord 
Himself come to earth in the form 
of a poor forsaken child; but is a 
child selected from the children 
who have died during the year, and 
who is sent back on Christmas Eve 
to test people’s hearts. Kindness 
done to the child is looked upon as 
kindness done to our Lord, and any 
unkindness shown to it is punished 
before the end of another year. 
Miss Bryant has also given us 
Hans Christian Andersen’s, “ Little 
Fir Tree,” — without the sad end- 
ing he made; it is, therefore, much 
preferable to tell young children 
(Stories to Tell to Children). 
Eugene Field, in his “ Little Book 
of Profitable Tales,” gives us, not 
only the stories by him already 
mentioned, but several other beau- 
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tiful ones, like ‘“The Coming of the 
Prince,” and “‘The Divill’s Christ- 
mas,” where the Prince of Dark- 
ness himself succumbs to the 
Christmas spirit. 

Of course, Dickens’s ‘Christmas 
Carol” need hardly be mentioned, 
it is so familiar; for the little ones 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, in her book 
of stories, “For the Children’s 
Hour,” gives a beautiful version of 
Tiny Tim. In the same book will 
be found also the story of Babouska, 
“How the Fir Tree Became the 
Christmas Tree,” and many others. 

William Dean Howells in his 
story “Christmas Every Day,” the 
initial story in his book of that 
name, gives a fine moral as to over- 
doing Christmas celebration; and 
the beautiful story “Why the 
Chimes Rang” published in booklet 
form, teaches the Christmas lesson 
“for others.” 

In old numbers of “ St. Nicholas” 
and “Little Folks,” as well as in 
current issues, obtainable in most li- 
braries, will be found many good 
Christmas stories, one of the best 
being in “Little Folks” of 1902, 
“The Kitten That Wanted to be a 
Christmas Present.” 

Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, in “Sto- 
ries and Rhymes for a Child,” 
has a number of Christmas stories, 
one of the best being “‘The Little 
Green Elf’s Christmas”; and Ab- 
bie Farwell Brown has many little 
Christmas stories, one of the sweet- 
est being her book, “The Christmas 
Angel.” 

Next to the Christmas stories, 
the children love the Christmas 
songs, from the old, old favorites 
sung so many years, — “While 
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Shepherds watched their Flocks by 
Night,” and “It Came upon the 
Midnight Clear,” to those written 
especially for the little ones of to- 
day. 

Martin Luther’s Christmas Cradle 
Hymn, “ Away in a Manger,” writ- 
ten for his own children, will be 
found shoulder to shoulder with 
“Shine Out, Oh Blessed Star” and 
“Once a Little Baby Lay.” 

Whatever the stories of Christ- 
mas may be, almost all of the songs 
treat of the Christmas story itself, 
and every year the teachers in the 
schools, and editors of school pa- 
pers are trying to present the old, 
old story in new songs and carols. 
Many of the teachers write their 
own words, and sometimes their 
own music, giving us gems like the 
following: — 


“In a lowly manger, softly sleeping 
Lies the little Christ Child, baby dear. 
O’er the lovely stranger, winging, singing, 
Angel bands are hovering near.” 


Bishop Brooks gave us one immortal 
song in his “‘O Little Town of Beth- 
lehem,”’ and with all the old carols, 
like “God Rest You Merry, Gen- 
tlemen,” and “Carol, Brothers, 
Carol,’”’ down to the newest carols 
written for the latest Christmas 
celebrations, the trouble is not to 
find something, but to select the 
best from the almost inexhaustible 
supply put before one. Many are 
used but once, but many, many 
more, are loved and sung by the 
children year after year, and will 
be handed down to their children’s 
children, for they are so beautiful 
they can never die. 





“W.A.G.’S TALE” 


EDITED BY MARGARET TURNBULL 


Cuapter VII 
LEFT ALONE 


AFTER George went away, it seemed 
very quiet on the towpath. It grew 
warmer, and warmer, and the cher- 
ries got ripe and were picked, and I 
climbed trees and played more, and 
had fewer lessons, because it was so 
hot, and the little Turner girls came 
down to play with me sometimes, 
because school was out. I went up 
and played with them sometimes, 
but not often unless the launch 
came down, because it was a long 
way to walk in the hot sun. 

Mr. Taylor and me used to sit on 
his back porch, where it was cool, 
and tell one another stories. 

He told me some fine ones about 
the war, and when he was a boy. 
More things seemed to happen to 
boys then than they do now, and 
I told him so, and he laughed and 
said that was only because he was 
seventy-three and remembered 
about them. He said that when I 
was seventy-three, “some little fel- 
ler’ll think the same thing when 
you tell him about the fust airship 
and things like that.” 

I laughed at me ever being sev- 
enty-three, but I suppose I will 
some day. 

The only fun we had before the 
letter came was early that very 
morning, when Aunty May was sit- 
ting reading some clippings her 
editor had sent her, with her back 
to the little cupboard I told about, 


that was made out of an old win- 
dow. 

I came down the stairs from my 
room and stood looking at her, wish- 
ing she’d look up so I could inter- 
rupt. But she did n’t and I stood 
there just as quiet for a minute, 
and wondering why I suddenly 
thought about the pictures in my 
book on India. Then I heard a lit- 
tle rustle, and I knew. Just above 
Aunty May’s head, uncoiling itself 
from round a pile of plates in the 
corner, was a big black and yellow 
snake. 

I called out: “‘Hey, Aunty May! 
Quick! There’s a snake behind 
you!” and she looked up and said, 


. “Billy, I’m not in the mood for 


playing.” 

I said, ““Oh, Aunty, I’m not fool- 
ing. Quick, or it will land on your 
head”’; and she turned round and 
looked right at the snake and it 
looked at her, and Aunty May gave 
a scream, and jumped away, and 
the snake dropped down on the floor 
and commenced to wiggle behind 
the couch. 

Then I tell you there was some 
fun. Aunty Edith came down just 
as Aunty May got a hatchet and 
made a chop at the snake, but she 
never touched it, and Aunty Edith 
would n’t let me go behind the 
couch after him. 

Mr. Taylor, who was coming 
along the towpath from the village, 
he brought us the mail every morn- 
ing, came down and asked: “‘ What’s 
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up, young feller? I heerd the wim- 
menfolk screeching. What ye been 
up to?” 

I told him I had n’t done any- 
thing. It was a snake. Then Mr. 
Taylor and me pulled out the 
couch, but he was n’t 
there. We poked 
sticks behind the 
pantry, but could n’t 
find him. 

There was a big 
hole in the cement 
there, and Mr. Tay- 
lor said: “‘Sho, the 
poor snakewas more 
frightened than ye was, Miss May, 
and it’s likely he’s down the river 
bank by now.” Then Aunty May 
and me told him how big it was and 
what color, and he said: “I knew a 
couple of wimmin kept a milk snake 
in their dairy for a pet. Maybe this 
feller wants pettin’.”. Aunty May 
said he’d never get it from her, and 
she took a piece of tin and a ham- 
mer and tacks and went to close up 
the hole, but Mr. Taylor said: 
“Wait a minute, Miss May,” and 
he whispered to her: “Stand by a 
minute. There’s a letter here from 
the War Department to Miss Edith, 
and I’m doubting it’s being the 
best of news.” 

Well, poor Aunty May turned so 
white and sat down so quickly with 
her face in her hands, that Aunty 
Edith, who came in the room just 
then from putting the axe away in 
the shed, said: “Why, May, did the 
snake frighten you as much as 
that?” Aunty May did n’t answer. 
She just clutched Mr. Taylor and 
said: “Where is it?” Then Mr. 
Taylor looked at her and at Aunt 


yas 
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Edith, and said “Sho” once or 
twice, and then he pulled out of his 
pocket a long envelope, and put it 
in Aunty Edith’s hands. 

She sat down very quick, and 
tried to open it, but her hands shook 


Auntie May got a hatchet and made a chop at the snake. 


so that she could n’t. Aunty May 
took it from her and tore it open, 
and they both leaned over and read 
it. Then Aunty Edith cried so for a 
while she could n’t tell us anything, 
but at last Aunty May took my 
hand and we went out on the porch, 
and she told us that Uncle Burt had 
got hurt in a little fight— not a 
real battle, a “‘skirmish”’ with some 
natives, and he was to be sent home 
on sick-leave. 

Then she and Mr. Taylor talked 
about what the letter said, and he 
shook his head, and told her it 
looked like a bad job to him. Aunty 
May told me to go over and sit with 
Mr. Taylor while she talked with 
Aunty Edith. | 

Mr. Taylor and me sat there, not 
very happy, because I was thinking 
of Uncle Burt, and somehow I 
could n’t make him sick or hurt, he 
was so big and so very strong. 

I said that to Mr. Taylor, and he 
said: ‘“Them there guns don’t care 
how big and strong a man is, they 
picks ’em down. They’re cruel 
things, boy, firearms is. Don’t you 
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ever go a-monkeying with them, 
mind that.” I said I would n’t. 

We sat there so quiet that we 
could hear the Aunties talking, and 
Aunty Edith crying every now and 
then, in the house. Aunty May 
was n’t crying, but she seemed quite 
angry about something. I could 
hear her say: “You shall take it, 
Edith, and you shall do as I say, or 
I’ll throw it into the canal.” Then 
again: ‘What is the money to me 
if —”’ and then Aunty May began 
to cry and Aunty Edith began to 
be soothing to her, and the more 
she soothed the harder Aunty May 
cried, till I heard Aunty Edith 
say: “Allright, May dear. I prom- 
ise I’ll do it, if you’ll only stop 
crying.” 

Aunty May stopped’ right away, 
and presently she came out, and her 
eyes were red, but her mouth was 
smiling, like it always does when she 
gets what she wants. 

She came and sat down by Mr. 
Taylor and me, while Aunty Edith 
went up to write out telegrams and 
letters, and told me that Aunty 
Edith was going out to bring Uncle 
Burt home, and that she was going 
with her as far as San Francisco; 
that while they were gone I was to 
stay at the Turners’, for she thought 
they would look after me for her, 
and would I be a good boy until she 
came back? 

I promised I would, but oh, I felt 
awful, and I begged her to take me 
with her, but she said she could n’t 
because Aunty Edith was so tired 
and sorry, and she would have to 
look after her all the time, and I 
must stay at home and be good and 
wait. She would come back for me, 


in a little while, and we’d wait to. 
gether for Uncle Burt. 

So as long as Mr. Taylor sat there 
looking at me with his winky blue 
eyes, I didn’t dare howl or any- 
thing, but my! I did feel like it. So 
I just said: “Yes’m, Aunty May, 
I’ll be good.” She kissed me right 
before him. It was a little mean of 
her, but he looked the other way 
and said, “Shoo, Teddy.” 

Then Aunty May said: ‘‘There 
isn’t a minute to be lost, Billy, 
so come in and pack your box, 
while I go across to the farmhouse 
and call the Turners up on the 
*phone.” 

I went into the house, where 
Aunty Edith was very quiet and 
packing very hard; and I packed the 
big suitcase with some of my things, 
for Aunty Edith said I could always 
get in the house and get the rest of 


‘them any time. 
Presently Aunty May came back 


and said: “It’s all right. They are 
dears. They are coming down for 
Billy, right away, and they’ll take 
you and me to the train. Do you 
think you can do it, Edith? We’ve 
just an hour.” Aunty Edith said: 
“Of course I can.” 

And then you never saw such a 
packing time. It made me so dizzy 
watching those two Aunties fly 
around, that presently I went out- 
side, and sat with Mr. Taylor, who 
was on the front step, “Waiting 
orders,” he said; and did n’t we just 
get them, though! 

When Aunty Edith called: “Billy, 
the tags, please,” did n’t I just run! 
and when Aunty May said: “Mr. 
Taylor, will you please help me with 
this window?” he jumped around 
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as though he was seventeen instead 
of seventy-three. 

By and by the launch came, but 
a little late, so it was decided that 
I was to wait with Mr. Taylor until 
they took the Aunties to the train; 
and they’d get me on the way back. 

After a few minutes the trunks 
were in the launch, the house was 
locked and Mr. Taylor had the key. 
The Aunties kissed me good-bye, 
and Aunty Edith promised to tell 
Uncle Burt I was a good boy, and 


And lett me all alone. 


Aunty May said she’d come back 
for me as soon as she could — and 
they shook hands with Mr. Taylor 
and he said: “‘Sho, I gotter feed 
them Teddy-cats,”’ and went down 
the steps. Then they got into the 
launch and went off, and I waved at 
them as long as I could see them; 
and then I sat down by the canal 
bank, and felt as if I could n’t bear 
it, for it was n’t till then I believed 
they had really gone away, and left 
me all alone. 


CuapTer VIII 


AT TURNERS’ 


“Up at Turners’ it was nice. They 
had a big stone house with lots of 
room in it, and the girls, Charlotte 
and Grace, were nice to play with, 
and Mrs. Turner always seemed to 
know what a boy wanted. She did 
pat me on the head and call me 


“Pigeon” sometimes, but then, she 
did that to Mr. Turner, too, so I 
did n’t mind. 

At first I thought it was going to 
be so nice, that I’d forget about 
everything till Aurtix May came 
back, but by and b,, though they 
were nice as nice can be, I began to 
miss Aunty May till it hurt like a 
toothache. 

I missed 
Aunty Edith, f 
too,but Aunty , 

# vi and I had 
played most to- 
gether, and next 
to Uncle Burt, I 
loved her best. 

The Turners had an old ruined 
mill on their grounds, and we 
children used to hang our bathing- 
suits in there and use it to dress 
in when we went swimming in the 
creek. 

It was very old, and all the ma- 
chinery, the wheels and things, were 
made of wood. Up in the top there 
was a nice big loft, with a wide win- 
dow, where nobody ever went. 
When I found this out, I took a 
broom up there and swept it by the 
window, and got an old chair, and 
one of the old barrels for a table, 
and when I did n’t want to play 
with Charlotte and Grace, or when 
it rained, I used to get a piece of 
bread or cake, or an apple, and go 
off there, all by myself. Sometimes 
I read, sometimes I wrote books 
and drew, and sometimes I just sat 


and thought about Uncle Burt and 
Aunty May, and Aunty Edith. And 
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it got nearer and nearer the time for 
Aunty May to come back. 

The very day that she was to 
come home, I was doing this, think- 
ing about her I mean—a little 
harder than usual, because Mr. 
Turner had told me at breakfast 
that after all Aunty May would n’t 
be back till to-morrow, when I heard 
somebody else breathing in the 
room. I turned around and there 
was Henry, the Indian boy from the 
Carlisle School, sitting crouched on 
the floor. 

He was a great big boy, fifteen 
or sixteen, and he helped with the 
work in the house in the summer- 
time. Henry was always nice to us 
children, and we liked him a great 
deal. 

I said: “‘Hullo, Henry. What are 
you doing in my library?” And he 
showed all his teeth at me and said 
he was doing the same that I was 
doing there; he had come up to be 
sad and alone. Then I told him all 
about Aunty May, and he was sorry 


; 
# 


I told him all about Aunty May. 


for me, and he told me about the 
school, and the teachers, and foot- 
ball, and his people, and I was sorry 
for him. 

Then he told me that when he 
got very sorry about everything, 
sometimes, he just dressed himself 
and got out of his bed at night and 


walked and walked until he got 
tired, and then came back and 
slept. 

He told me how lovely every- 
thing looked in the country, early 
in the morning, and I told him I’d 
like to do that too, some morning, 
but how did he get up without wak- 
ing people? Then he showed me 
how he could move in his stocking 
feet and no one could hear him, 
And it was true. If I sat with my 
back to Henry I would still think 
he was sitting back of me, when he 
was over by the door, really. So I 
practiced that too. “Playing In- 
dian,” he called it; and he promised 
next time he had that feeling, he’d 
throw some gravel at my window, 
and I could come down. 

I asked him how soon he thought 
it’d be, and he looked at me very 
long, and then, just as somebody 


‘called: “Henry, where are you. 


Come and take the canoe out,” he 
leaned down and whispered in my 
ear: “To-night, be ready.” 

Well, I could hardly eat my sup- 
per for thinking of it, and I went 
to bed so quickly and quietly that 
Mrs. Turner called me “Pigeon” 
and patted my head, because the 
little girls did n’t want to go and 
were a little noisy. 

After I got into bed and was just 
falling asleep, I did just for a min- 
ute think I should have asked Mrs. 
Turner if I could go, but honestly 
I never thought of that till then, 
because Aunty May was n’t there. 
I would have thought of telling her. 
Anyway Henry had told me not to 
tell, and I did n’t know whether he 
meant just the children or not. 

Well I stayed awake a long time, 
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and got up softly and dressed again, 
and then I stayed asleep it seemed 
to me just a teeny while, when a bit 
of grass and gravel hit me on the 
nose. 

I woke up and more came flying 
through my open window, so I got 
up softly and kneeled on my bed, 
and there was Henry down on the 
ground, looking up at me. 

When he saw me he put his finger 
to his lips, and sent a big piece of 
clothes rope flying through the win- 
dow on to the 
bed, all without 
a word. 

Then he 
shaped with his 
mouth to use 
that and not 
the stairs, for 


the stairs were 
creaky. 
So I put the 


noose at theend 
over my bed- 
post and held 
on tight, and 
slid down, without a bit of noise, to 
the ground, where Henry caught 
me. 

I came down so fast it hurt my 
hands, but Henry washed them 
with water, at the well, and tied 
them up, all without speaking, and 
we went softly out of the yard, 
not toward the towpath, but up the 
long road over the hills. 

It was very early morning, about 
three o’clock, and everything looked 
lovely. 

When we got far away from the 
house I asked Henry if he was n’t 
hungry, and he shook his head, no, 
but gave me a Uneeda biscuit out 
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Slid down without a bit of noise. 


of a box, and I ate three or four, 
and all the time he was walking on 
in the nice soft light, without say- 
ing anything. 

Presently we got to the top of a 
hill, and Henry stood still, and so 
did I. There was the sun coming 
up and making all sorts of lovely 
colors on the sky. 

When we looked at it a little 
while, Henry said: “‘How does the 
little, lonely boy like walking in the 
morning?” and I said, “Fine.” 

Wewalked on, 

and sometimes 

. Henry didn’t 

Fy tH say anything, 

| and sometimes 
Te he whistled, and 
sometimes he 

talked to me 
about Carlisle 
and football, 
and out-of- 

—_— ~— _ doorsand things 
- like that, and 
I had a lovely 
time and did n’t 
notice how far away we were get- 
ting. 

At last the sun came up all the 
way, and I said: “Oh Henry, we’d 
better get back now, for Mrs. Tur- 
ner will miss us and not know where 
we are.” But Henry threw him- 
self flat on the grass, — we had sat 
down to rest a minute because I 
was tired, and did n’t say anything 
at all for a long time. 

Then he lifted his head and his 
white teeth showed, and his eyes 
smiled at me, and he said quite 
softly: “I am not going back.” 

Oh how queer I felt when he 
said those words. Maybe it was as 
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Aunty May said, because I had n’t 
enough breakfast in my insides, but 
everything went round like a clock 
for a minute, the sky, the trees and 
the strange road, and the strange 
houses, and then I said in a funny 
voice: ‘Oh Henry, you don’t mean 
that.” 

He said, “Yes, I am tired of 
everything there”; and he pointed 
down the road we had come along; 
“T am going back to my own peo- 
ple. Back to the school.” 

Then he offered to take me with 
him, and to carry me part of the 
way, as I was little and got tired 
too easily to keep up with him. 
But though he was kind, and I 
wanted very much to go with him 
and not be left alone, I could n’t, 
because I remembered this was the 
day Aunty May was coming home; 
and now what would she and the 
Turners think of me! 

I was so sorry that I was pretty 
near crying, except that the Indian 
boy was looking at me with his 
bright eyes, and I remembered 
that Indians do not cry, and would 
think me a poor kind of a boy if I 
did. 

So I just shook my head, and told 
him I must go back and meet Aunty 
May. He did n’t like this, until I 
had promised him that I would only 
say he’d left me and had gone on 
to Carlisle, and I would not say 
where he’d left me, so that he’d 
get a fair start. But I did n’t like 
to say even that for fear I’d have 
to tell what wasn’t so, until he 
told me it was all right, because I 
did n’t know where we were, and 
he would n’t tell me. 

He told me he liked me very 


much and was sorry I would n’t go 
with him, and he divided the crack- 
ers and told me to sit still and not 
look until I’d counted 100. I did, 
and when I’d finished there was n’t 
any Henry to be seen. 

I ate a cracker, and started back 
down the road again, and now 
everybody was up and I met men 
on the roads and dogs barked at me, 
and oh how long the road seemed! 

I went on and on till I thought I 
should fall down, and I was so 
thirsty I did n’t know what to do. 

By and by, I came to a place 
where there was a toll gate, and 
then I knew I was lost, for we 
had n’t passed any on the road com- 
ing up, and besides I had n’t any 
money. 

So I stood still and tried to think, 
but I felt hot and tired and my 
head went round a little. Then I 
thought I’d go to the back door of 
the toll house, and then maybe 
some one would tell me how to go 
and they would n’t have to feel so 
badly about telling me I could n’t 
get through without any money. 
So I went round to the back yard 
and there was nobody in it. 

Then I went up to the kitchen 
door and knocked and nobody 
came, but I heard a little voice at 
the kitchen window say: “Hey, 
Boy, what do you want?” - 

I looked and there was a little 
boy, just about seven or eight, sit- 
ting in a chair by the window, and I 
came up to it, and called to him — 
“T want to know the road to East 
Penniwell, and I want a drink of 
water.” 

At 4irst he just shook his head, 
and then he opened the window, 
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and said: “Hurry up. We got dip- 
theria here and nobody’s allowed 
to speak tome. That’s why the toll 
house is shutup. Ain’t you’fraid?” 

I said: “I don’t know what it is, 
and I’m awfully hungry and thirsty 
and I want to know the road to 
East Penniwell.”’ 

“Well,” he said, “Poor boy,” 
and handed me out a glass of milk 
and a piece of bread, and I was 
drinking the milk, when I heard 
some one yell at me. It was a man 
running up to the house, and the 
boy grabbed the cup away and said: 
“Here comes Pop. You’d better 
leg it.” I ran as fast as I could out 
the gate and down the road he told 
me to take. The man did n’t chase 
me far, and I did n’t hear what he 
said, his dog barked so. ButI didn’t 
feel quite so tired, though I ached 
a lot still, and my feet were awful 
wet, through running right through 
a brook, when the man called at me. 

I went right on. Sometimes I 
lay down under a tree, sometimes I 
sat down by the road. 

I don’t see why a road that seems 
all right when you’re going up it, 
seems so terrible when you are go- 


I made wrong turnings, and always 
when the men asked me if I’d ride 
with them a little ways, I said “‘ No,” 
because I’d have to tell them I be- 
longed at Turner’s, and they might 
ask me about Henry, the Indian boy. 

Last I took a turning that led me 
further and further down a road I 
never remember seeing before and 
there were no crossroad places; no 
farmhouses, and no man came 
along on a wagon. I just had to 
keep on, feeling sicker and sicker, 
till just as I made a short turn, I 
came out on a road that led to 
Crosscup’s farm and Rabbit Run 
Bridge! 

My, was n’tI glad. But I wasn’t 
going to Crosscup’s house, not 
much! I knew what I’d do now. 
I’d get Mr. Taylor, and tell him, 
just as fast as I could. 

That was n’t very fast, because 
my feet had needles in them, and 
dragged, but by and by I got there, 
and knocked at the door. Mr. Tay- 
lor opened it, with all the cats 
around him. I just began to speak, 
and say: “‘Good-morning, Mr. Tay- 
lor,” when everything got kind of 
black and hazy, and I did n’t re- 


ing down. But maybe it’s because member any more. 


[To be continued] 


A PRAYER 


FaTHER, we thank Thee for the night 
And for the pleasant morning light, 
For rest and food and loving care, 
And all that makes the world so fair, 
Help us to do the thing we should, 
To be to others kind and good, 
In all we do, in all we say, 
To grow more loving every day. 
Unknown. 





CLOTHING AS EXPRESSION 


BY GRACE OBER 


At no point do individuals more 
clearly manifest the stage of develop- 
ment attained than through their 
clothing. This is as true of the 
group as of the unit. We have but 
to turn back over the pages of his- 
tory and study the clothing worn by 
different peoples at successive peri- 
ods to determine their progression 
or retrogression, freedom or restric- 
tion, dignified simplicity or excess. 
This is evidenced in the children’s 
apparel as well as in that of men 
and women. 

In the past children have ex- 
pressed the taste and characteristics 
of those governing them; but to-day 
we find, owing to a greater individ- 
ual freedom granted to children, a 
growing desire on the part of the 
majority largely to determine their 
own wardrobe. This is natural and 
normal, and should be cultivated. 
Herein lie many opportunities for 
the wise “guide” to plant seeds 
which will later bear fruit in rever- 
ence for the human body as God 
created it— “the temple of the 
soul.” 

Children vary in this matter of 
interest in their clothing as in other 
interests, but we are sometimes 
surprised to find, even in the very 
young, happiness or unhappiness 


-their choice. 


caused through certain costumes 
which they wear. Parents are often 
quite unconscious of their heart- 
aches, while at other times they 
consider them as “‘ passing notions,” 
not to be noticed. Let us study into 
these little “notions,” if such they 
be, more minutely and we will gener- 
ally find a bigger truth than at first 
we dreamed. Give the children a 
chance to choose whenever it is 
possible, and study the “why” of 
If you have not al- 
ready done this, mothers, you will 
find yourselves upon a_ broader 
and more interesting field of inquiry 
and discovery than you imagined. 

There needs to be a greater un- 
derstanding and sympathy in these 
little details between the adult and 
child. Have we not all witnessed 
cases when we felt the child had 
the right of it, and that the inner 
rebellion was legitimate? Two per- 
sonally known examples will serve 
as illustrations. 

A friend who is now grown up was 
born with a keen color sense, which 
was apparentinearly childhood. One 
of the tragedies of her little life was 
that her mother, who was less sensi- 
tive to color harmonies, insisted 
upon putting light-blue hair ribbons 
on herred hair. The child protested, 
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declaring that those hair ribbons 
“set her teeth on edge,” and some 
bitter tears were shed because she 
was compelled to wear them. The 
good mother was wholly confident 
that she was right in not giving in 
to such “fancies.” It was not until 
later in the child’s life when she 
became an art student and was 
studying the laws of color that she 
discovered for herself why that par- 
ticular shade of blue caused discom- 
fort and unhappiness when in such 
close contact with her braids. She 
was teased, as all red-haired children 
are, — and those “blue hair ribbons 
make my hair look all the redder,” 
was her piteous little cry. This is an 
instance when it would have been 
well for the mother to have studied 
into the “‘cause” of her child’s 
feelings as expressed towards those 
ribbons. 

Another little girl confided in me 
that since “daddy” had died 
“muver” had made her wear black 
ribbons, and that they made her 
“feel sad.”? She later said that the 
“black birdie” her mother wore in 
her hat was dead and had such 
“starey” eyes that she did wish 
mother would n’t wear it. She said, 
“It hurts me to look at it for it is 
dead.”” When I told the mother 
this, and she took it from her hat, 
the child’s delight was an indica- 
tion to the mother that this matter 
of clothing to children plays a much 
more important part in their lives 


than we grown-ups think. How 
little we fathom the depths of the 
little ones around us! Given the 
chance of choosing their own things 
when possible, the mother finds 
many an unexpected opportunity 
whereby she throws light upon her 
child’s pathway. 

One mother I know gives her 
children the pleasure of seeing at- 
tractive pictures of other children 
who have the freedom of their bod- 
ies, and are simply clothed in gar- 
ments which show symmetry and 
beauty of line. Thus unconsciously 
a true standard is being established. 

It is a constant delight to see the 
simplicity and freedom expressed 
in much of the children’s clothing 
of to-day, even among the ready- 
made garments. It is evident that 
the mothers who were deprived of 
that liberty in their childhood are 
giving their children that which 
they lacked. The average woman to- 
day is much more free and emanci- 
pated than her own clothing ex- 
presses. Our garments as yet largely 
express the woman of the past, but 
this will adjust itself in time, and 
no more effective way will be found 
than in this very matter of deeper 
intelligence and consideration of 
her child’s “clothing as expres- 
sion.” The outer must express the 
inner liberty and freedom that is an 
ever widening consciousness with 
the mothers of to-day. 


WATCHING ANGELS 


ANGELS at the foot, 
And Angels at the head, 
And like a curly little lamb 
My pretty babe in bed. 
Curistina G. RossetTI1. 





Some of our members have written, 
asking how they shall select books 
for their children; — whether they 
shall buy the latest “‘juvenile pub- 
lications,” or whether they shall 
give their children copies of the 
_ classics. This question has been 
put to a friend of Home Procress 
who is an authority on this subject, 
and he has given the following reply. 
— Tue Eprror. 


REAL LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN 


CHILDREN are entitled to the best 
in literature, by which we mean the 
product of the master minds of lit- 
erature. There has been a great 
tendency, particularly in recent 
years, to write books especially for 
children. Some of these books may 
be very excellent in their way, but 
to substitute them for the work of 
the masters is to deny to the child- 
ren the best that can be found in 
the literature of the world and sub- 
stitute something inferior. An adult 
mind would resent such an attempt. 
Why should not children also resent 
it? In other words, literature is a 
development; an evolution. What 
we call the best literature is a sort of 
“survival of the fittest,” a very little 
in quantity, out of the vast masses 
that have been produced. Any at- 
tempt, therefore, to substitute mod- 
ern productions by authors whose 
reputation is comparatively slight 
is unfair to the child, because it de- 
prives him of his right to profit 
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through the evolution of literature 
in the same manner that adults are 
permitted to profit. 

The common objection to this 
principle is that the child mind is 
not capable of absorbing the best in 
literature. This we believe to be 
a fallacy. It is true that very young 
children cannot always understand 
the language and grasp the thought 
of the great writers, but it has been 
found by experience that in the work 
of nearly all the greatest authors, ma- 
terial can be found which the child- 
ren can understand and which they 
thoroughly enjoy. If the language 
at times is difficult, the mother or the 


teacher can easily act as interpreter. 


This is the principle upon which 
the selection of literature for child- 
ren should be based. A little more 
interpretative work will result in 
bringing before the very small child- 
ren the writings of some of the great 
masters. If you will follow this 
policy I believe you will succeed 
in cultivating a taste for the best 
literature on the part of very young 
children. It is usually true that 
when a child is taught at an early 
age to appreciate the best in liter- 
ature he will have no desire for that 
which is inferior. In my judgment 
no kindergarten teacher can perform 
a more valuable service to the young 
generation than to fix in their minds 
the belief that they will receive the 
most’ genuine enjoyment from the 
great writers of real literature. 
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DOUBLING OUR CHRISTMAS 
MONEY 


Ir one would make a small amount 
of money do double the good let her 
seek some house bearing the sign 
“Plain Sewing.” It always means 
that some woman of necessity kept 
at home is trying to make her own 
living by means of her unskilled, or 
sorely tied hands. 

Having found such an one and 
learned indirectly of her worthiness, 
I would visit the local orphanage, 
consult the matron as to the child- 
ren’s special needs for undercloth- 
ing, and obtain patterns and direc- 
tions for the same. 

These I would take with a bolt 
or more of good muslin to the sew- 
ing-woman and order as many of 
the small garments as she could cut 
from that amount of cloth (thus 
encouraging economical cutting), 
paying her liberally by the gar- 
ment. 

Of course she would consider my 
order merely as charity to the or- 
phans — I would want her to feel 
so — but it would none the less be 
a boon to her and a double use for 
my small amount of coin. 

Another way to make two gifts 
with “one piece of money,” as the 
negroes say, is to purchase the hand 
work of some shut-in and pass it on 
to friends. 

Many an invalid does excellent 
embroidery, knits laces, bedroom 
slippers, etc., and they are always 
glad to sell their work so as to earn 
a coveted bit of independence. 

I once knew a small cripple boy 
who whittled ingenious toys and 
made odd “accordeons” of pretty, 
colored papers that pleased children 


more than store toys. Think of his 
joy in pocketing your dimes, the 
dimes that would otherwise go into 
the metallic box at the ten cent 
store! Why not make two children 
happy instead of one, and also 
encourage industry and talent? 

But my pet plan at present for 
our next Christmas giving is to put 
a new broom at each front door in 
this neighborly neighborhood, mark- 
ed for the housekeeper and labelled, 
“To put into your Christmas stock- 
ing, with greetings from L. McC., 
and the blind broom-maker.” 

They would instantly think of 
the blind man who visits our doors 
occasionally, led by a little negro, 
and would understand my motive 
in buying him out at Christmas- 
time. And don’t you think that 
each lady would appreciate a new 
broom more than the handkerchiefs 
and jabots we usually exchange in 
this neighborly neighborhood? 

If we have plenty of money to 
spend at Christmas we need not 
bother about doubling its useful- 
ness, but who in the world has 
“plenty” when the heart is big? 

Lee McCrae. 


FAIR PLAY 


How many families can accurately 
define the true meaning of fair 
play? In how many families is there 
an intelligent understanding of the 
component elements that enter into 
fair play? In their pastimes child- 
ren often use the expression “fair 
play.”” Have you ever thought that 
playing fair is just the common, 
everyday, yet eternal fair treat- 
ment that is synonymous with truth 
and justice, with equality and lib- 
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erty, with thoughtful consideration 
and good fellowship? 

What have equality and liberty 
and all those other synonyms to do 
with life in the home? Everything. 
Were they heard more often in the 
home there would be less need for 
voicing them in pulpit and on plat- 
form. In many a home there is need 
of an intelligent understanding of 
the true meaning of each, and the 
part each plays in enriching or in de- 
creasing the happiness of the home. 

Does the husband play fair with 
his wife; the wife with the husband? 
Does good-fellowship, true comrade- 
ship reign between them? Is each 
thoughtfully considerate of the 
needs and the welfare of the other? 
Do father and mother play fair 
with the children? Do they prac- 
tice what they preach, affording 
practical illustrations of truth and 
justice, of liberty and equality in 
their treatment of the children? 

Or, are the children cruelly robbed 
of their rightful heritage of an in- 
telligent understanding of the es- 
sential elements that crystalize into 
what we call fair play, and of the 
ability quickly and keenly to dis- 
tinguish between the right and the 
wrong in every phase of family life; 
between truth and untruth, justice 
and injustice, kindness and cruelty, 
liberty and license. 

The ability to know right from 
wrong is a God-given attribute. If 
rightfully developed, and the child 
is shown its intelligent application, 
it yields rich returns in home hap- 
piness. Neglected, undeveloped, it 
proves a two-edged sword, a source 
of sorrow and of shame. 

If the children perceive how favor- 


itism rules in the home, can a true 
understanding of equality and jus- 
tice be gained? If the father is care- 
less of the comfort and the rights 
of the mother, are the children likely 
to become thoughtfully considerate 
of her welfare? If-they show slight 
consideration for the mother’s wel- 
fare, whose rights will they respect? 
If the mother mistakenly allows her- 
self to become the mere servant of 
her children, are they likely to hold 
her in reverence? Does the slave- 
mother play fair with herself or her 
children? Surely the average parent 
is merely a grown-up spoiled child 
and stands in as great need of an in- 
telligent, wholesome moral training, 
as does the average child. With both 
the one thing most needful is a cor- 
rect understanding of what it means 
to play fair within the home. 
Frep De Lanp. 


ABOUT SANTA CLAUS 


Question No. 1 in the Home Progress So- 
ciety Course of Instruction for September 
reads as follows: “What answer do you think 
should be given to children when they ask 
who Santa Claus really is?” A number of 
our members have written interesting an- 
swers to this question. We have selected 
from these a score or more, expressing various 
points of view. I think every member will be 
interested to know what other members 
think on this subject,— especially at this 
season, when the children: are putting the 
question to their elders. 


WHEN they are young, they enjoy 
Christmas much more, if they think 
there is a Santa Claus. 
Mrs. D. W. ALTPETER, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


By emphasizing the spiritual side of 
Christmas from babyhood up, espe- 
cially the “‘giving” side, a child old 
enough to ask the question, ‘Who 
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is Santa Claus?” can easily be led to 
associate the name with the spirit 
of good-will. He will see that any 
one who plans to give happiness, 
whether by gift or kind word or 
deed, is in reality a Santa Claus. 
Christmas will then mean to the 
child a time of being happy by mak- 
ing others happy, rather than the 
nightmare of expecting a gro- 
tesquely garbed individual to bring 
him toys which are often tossed aside 
very shortly after they are received. 
Mrs. L. G. Hack, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Tue answer I gave my child when 
she asked me who Santa Claus was: 
Santa Claus is a big fat man 
with a long beard who makes all the 
toys, and if the children are good 
he sells them to their parents, de- 
livering them at Christmas, when 
he comes to trim the tree. 
Mrs. H. Brang, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


I nAvE tried to tell my children how 
the stories of Santa Claus grew up 
around the love of giving until he 
had evena fixed form. Their excite- 
ment and talk at Christmas-time 
would suggest that they believed in 
his reality. But their Santa Claus 
play throughout the year, whenever 
one makes some little thing which 
she wishes to give the other, con- 
vinces me that they understand. 
They do not confuse it with the 
Christ-child story, though they do 
connect Christmas giving with it. 
Children’s minds seem to reconcile 
many incongruities, or else perhaps 
they make no account of them. 
Mrs. H. L. Piper, 
Westminster, Vt. 


I HAVE always told my own child- 
ren that there was a Santa Claus, 
a very good man who was something 
like the fairies only not small, — he 
was something like a myth. I have 
a boy fifteen, one thirteen, and one 
aged two. It was only a year ago 
that the boy aged thirteen firmly 
believed in Santa, and both the 
older boys want their baby brother 
to enjoy him as much as they 
did. 
Mrs. Fannie HINEs, 
Rudolph, Ohio. 


I ruink that Santa Claus should 
be explained to children as.soon as 
they can understand Christmas. My 
child istwoand a half, and she knows 
that Santa Claus is simply a good 
person who brings what daddy 
and mother have worked for and 
bought. 
Mrs. T. V. Morrison 
Oklahoma, Okla. 


CHURCH GOING 


Question No. 4 in the Home Progress So- 
ciety Course of Instruction for September 
reads as follows: “Should church-going on 
the part of children be compulsory or volun- 
tary?” To this question, also, a great many 
illuminating answers have been received from 
members. We feel so sure that these answers 
will be helpful to others, that we are printing 
the most significant of them. 


IF parents will begin in time, child- 
ren will form the habit of regular 
church attendance, and will need 
no compulsion. We have our little 
Sunday-school at home; and then 
the children go with us to church 
as a matter of course. Furthermore, 
they sit still, and are not allowed to 
have playthings in church. I am 
annoyed every Sunday by our young 
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people who read their Sunday School 
papers in church. 
C. M. Souruwortn, M.D., 
Eugene, Oregon. 


AFTER being taught about Jesus at 
home, and that they can hear more 
about Him at church, it should be 
voluntary. 
Mrs. E. E. TurreENTINE, 
Escondido, San Diego, Cal. 


I THrnk church-going on the part 
of young children should be volun- 
tary, but think they ought to be in- 
fluenced to go all they can as they 
grow older. 
Mrs. Hersert L. Bowen, 
Bangor, Maine. 


It is my opinion that children will 
not derive the right benefit from 
church-going if compelled to go. It 
is very liable to cause them to turn 


completely away from church and © 


all connected with it as soon as they 
are old enough to do as they please. 
I would keep them in the purest 
atmosphere possible and pray ear- 
nestly, without ceasing, for their 
salvation. . 

Mrs. C. L. Ro.tuins, 


Leavenworth, Washington. 


As children go to day school without 
regard to their wishes, I think they 
should go to church with their pa- 
rents, as a matter of course. While 
there are good arguments against it, 
I think the advantages outweigh the 
disadvantages. 
Mrs. C. L. Curr, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


CuurcH-Goinc should be volun- 
tary. To compel a child to go to 


church turns him from it. 


Gentle 
persuasion will accomplish more. 
Mrs. Wm. R. Fucus, 
Washington, D.C. 


GERMS 


Question No. 6 in the Home Progress Society 
Course of Instruction for October reads as 
follows: “Should children be told about 
germs, and taught how to avoid infection; or 
should they be kept in ignorance of disease?” 
To this question, too, many good answers 
have been sent. We print below a few of the 
best. 


I tuink children should be told 
about germs. As there is so much 
talk along that line, it ought to be 
made plain to them. 
Mrs. Fannie HINEs, 
Rudolph, Ohio. 


CuILpreEN should certainly betaught 
the laws of hygiene and know the 
importance of cleanliness, and that 
in order to keep well, they should 
not use a dirty cup, a dirty handker- 
chief, or breathe dirty air; but the 
fear of germs and dread of disease 
are decidedly unwholesome. 
Mrs. C. H. Buck, 
Meriden, Conn. 


CHILDREN ought to be told about 
germs so as to be able to avoid in- 
fection. 
Mrs. H. Brane, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


CHILDREN should be taught that 
cleanliness makes for health. They 
should be told that many diseases 
can be carried into the system 
through mouth and nose, hence the 
necessity for cleanliness of those 
organs. They should be taught the 
importance of heeding nature’s calls. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


(The Editor suggests that the grown-up 
members of the family meet — either alone or 
with other subscribers in the neighborhood — at 
the end of each month; and discuss the topics 
given in the current issue of the magazine.) 


LIST OF BOOKS FOR ADDI- 
TIONAL READING 


(The Editor would advise that members 
of the course select from this list two or more 
books under each main topic; and read them 
at leisure.) 


I. HEALTH. 


a. Do I, realizing the great im- 
portance of keeping the child- 
ren’s first teeth in good con- 
dition, take them at regular 
intervals to the dentist for 
examination? 

. Are the teeth of my children, 
even the baby who may as 
yet have only one or two, 
kept thoroughly clean? 

. Have I, by conversation with 
a dentist or a physician, or by 
reading an authoritative book 
on the subject, learned just 
how to keep the mouths of my 
children perfectly clean? 


Il. Menta TRAINING. 


a. Do I give my children “real 
literature” to read? 

b. Are my children familiar with 
the great stories of the Bible 
in which angels appear? 

. What Christmas stories,songs, 


and carols are familiar to my 
children? 


III. Morat Guimance. 


. What prayers do my children 
say? 

. What religious instruction do 
my children receive at home? 

. Are my children in the habit 
of saying grace? 


I. HEALTH. 


1.““Moutk Hygiene,” by John 
Sayre Marshall, M.D., Sc.D. 
(J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$1.50 net.) 

One of the best books on the subject 
of the care of the mouth yet published. 
Every mother should possess this book. 
2. ““A Doctor’s Table-Talk,” by 
James G. Mumford. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.) 

A delightful volume. It gives the laity 
a good idea of the attitude of the doctor 
toward many subjects. 

3. ““How to Live in the Coun- 
try,” by E. P. Powell, with Fore- 
word by N. O. Nelson. (Outing 
Publishing Company. $1.75 net.) 


A book that will help young and old to 
find nature in “all out-of-doors.” 


4. ““The Baby,” by Daniel Rol- 
lins Brown, A.B., M.D. (Whit- 
comb & Barrows. $1.00 net.) 

A most excellent new book on the 
subject of the care of the infant. Young 
parents will be glad to see it. 

5. “Winter,” by Dallas Lore 
Sharp. (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $.60.) 

A book in which the spirit of the win- 
ter woods and fields may be found. All 
lovers of nature will gladly welcome it. 
6. “A Book of Hand-Woven 
Coverlets,” by Eliza Calvert 
Hall. (Little, Brown & Com- 
pany. $4.00 net.) 

A volume, beautifully illustrated in 


color, that lovers of patchwork quilts 
as well as woven coverlets will welcome, 
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II. Menta. TRAINING. 


1. “The Life of Our Lord in 
Art,” by Estelle M. Haurll. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$3.00.) 

An exquisite book. It contains re- 
productions of the most famous of the 
pictures indicated; accompanied by il- 
luminating text. E 
2. “On the Way to Bethlehem,” 
by William Allen Knight. (The 
Pilgrim Press. $1.75 net.) 

A book that at any season, and es- 
pecially at Christmas-time, it is good to 
see. 

3. “Yule-Tide Cheer,” compiled 
by Edward A. Bryant. (Thomas 
Y. Crowell. $1.00 net.) 


One of the best anthologies of Christ- 
mas verse, both old and new, that we 
have seen. 


4. “The Book of Saints and 
Heroes,” by Mrs. Lang, with an 
Introduction by Andrew Lang. 


(Longmans, Green and Com-. 


pany. $.60 net.) 

A beautiful Christmas book. The 

stories are written in Mrs. Lang’s 
charming style; and the Introduction 
has the grace always to be found in any- 
thing written by Mr. Lang. 
5. “Wonder Tales of Old Ja- 
pan,” by Alan Leslie Whitehorn. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
$1.25 net.) 

A book of delightful tales; with beau- 
tiful pictures in color. 

6. “The Turkey Doll,” by Jo- 
sephine Scribner Gates. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $.75 net.) 

One of the most delightful of the new 


Christmas Books. Grown-ups as well as 
children will like it. 


III. Morat GuIDANce. 


1. “Village Life in America,” 
by Caroline Cowles Richards, 
(Henry Holt & Company. $1.30 
net.) 

An account of the life of a little girl 
of Civil War days, living with her grand- 
parents. The account of her religious 
training will help many a mother of a 
present-day little girl. 

2. ““‘When the King Came,” by 
George Hodges. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.) 

Stories of the New Testament. Ex- 

cepting the Bible itself, no better ren- 
dering of the Christmas Story is to be 
found than in this book. 
3. “The Birds’ Christmas Ca- 
rol,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.00 net.) 


A new edition of an old favorite. 


4. “A Little Book of Christ- 
mas,” by John Kendrick Bangs. 
(Little, Brown & Company. 
$1.00 net.) 

A book of Christmas stories. They are 


well adapted for reading aloud around 
the Christmas fire. 


5. “Daddy Long-Legs,” by Jean 


Webster. (The Century Com- 
pany, $1.00 net.) 


A story of a girl, an orphan, sent to 
college by an unknown benefactor. It 
is full of both sentiment and humor. 


6. ““A Montessori Mother,” by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. (Henry 
Holt & Company. $1.25 net.) 


The newest book on the Montessori 
Method. It is alsoone of the best con- 
tributions to that subject 





THe UNKNowN QUANTITY 


By Henry van Dyke 


Tuts volume, which has for its mot- 
to the words from Legendre’s Alge- 
bra, “‘Let x represent the unknown 
quantity,” is made up of nineteen 
stories; somé of these are called 
“Romances,” and some of them are 
called “‘Half Told Tales.” In all of 
them there is that unknown quanti- 
ty, which, as the author says, per- 
vades human experience. “There 
is the daily miracle of the human 
will, for which no one can account, 
and which sometimes flashes out the 
strangest things. There is the se- 
cret, incalculable influence of one 
life on another. There is the web of 
circumstance woven to an unseen 
pattern. There is the vast, unex- 
plored land of dreams in which we 
spend one-third of our lives without 
even remembering most of what be- 
falls us there; — human and famil- 
iar things, which make us feel that 
life is threaded through and through 
by the unknown quantity.” In read- 
ing these stories, one after another, 
we find that the particular unknown 
quantity running through them is 
that mysterious power, which, shin- 
ing upon the cold heart of a human 
being, warms it to love; or, stirring 
the sleeping human heart, arouses 
it to love; or, pressing upon the hard 
human heart, softens it to love. 
This is the unknown quantity 
threading its way through, not only 


this book, but all the writings of 
Dr. van Dyke; —the power which, 
touching human love, makes it di- 
vine. 

In the story of “The Effectual 
Fervent Prayer,” we find this sen- 
tence: “The potent sincerity of his 
love came upon them.” In “The 
Countersign of the Cradle” we find 
this: “There were no visible or audi- 
ble means of communication be- 
tween the two scenes. But the 
events occurred at the same hour, 
and the persons who were most con- 
cerned in them were joined by one 
of those vital ties of human affec- 
tion which seem to elude the limita- 
tions of time and space. Perhaps 
that was the connection.” In “The 
Wedding Ring,” we come upon 
this: ‘‘ Not that you loved too much, 
but that I loved too little.” In 
“The Mansion,” this appears: 
“*What is it that counts here?’ 
‘Only that which is truly given. 
Only that good which is done for the 
love of doing it.’” In “‘The Sad 
Shepherd,” we find this: “I hope for 
nothing. Yet if one thing should 
come to me it might be the begin- 
ning of hope. If I saw in man or wo- 
man a deed of kindness without a 
selfish reason, and a proof of love 
gladly given for its own sake only, 
then might I turn my face toward 
that light.” 

In each and every one of the 
stories, the same note is sounded. 
Though inall Dr. van Dyke’s other 
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writings, we can hear this same 
note, in none of them do we hear it 
with such depth and fullness as in 
“The Unknown Quantity.” Of all 
his good books, this last one is the 
best. 


(Charles 


net.) 


Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 


LINDA 
By Margaret Prescott Montague 


TuE only story we have read that is 
in the least like “‘ Linda” is the old 
tale of “‘Undine.” We all remember 
that Undine was a water nymph, 
without a soul, who came to the hut 
of a wood-cutter in the Black For- 
est, and became the child by adop- 
tion of the wood-cutter and his 
wife. The old story tells us how, 
through love and sorrow and joy, 
Undine gained a soul. Linda is not 


a nymph; she is a human girl; and © 


she lives, not long ago, in the Black 
Forest, but now, on a mountain 
ridge in West Virginia. The story 
tells, not how she finds a soul, but 
how, through love, sorrow and joy, 
her soul awakens. 

The story begins when Linda, a 
girl of sixteen, is forced by her father 
to marry Armstrong Decker, a man, 
whom, as Linda says both then and 
afterward, she does not love, but 
“‘kinder likes.” Armstrong, a man 
old enough to be Linda’s father, 
treats his young wife with great gen- 
tleness; and Linda is, if not happy, 
yet almost content. Then, a woman 
appears, with the announcement 
that she is Armstrong’s wife. Linda 
believes her; and goes away into the 
woods of the mountain-side. There, 
she finds, not a wood-cutter and his 


wife, but Paul Greenough, a Bos. 
tonian, and, later, the Whitte. 
mores, a family of the most blue- 
blooded type, from Boston. One of 
the ladies of this family offers to 
adopt Linda; but Linda refuses, 
Again, she runs away into the woods, 
But a few months later, she appears 
at the house of Miss Whittemore, on 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 
She says, “I just want ter be the 
kind of er woman a baby would be 
proud ter have fer its mother.” But, 
she does not then, nor for many 
months, tell her benefactress, or 
any one else, about the baby, hers 
and Armstrong’s, whose birth has 
awakened her soul. 

From this point, the scene of the 
story is in Boston; and the tale it- 
self is an account of Linda’s growth 
and development, aided by all that 
affection and worldly wealth can 
lavish upon her. How she promises 
to marry Eveleth French, and how 
he, when he learns about Armstrong 
Decker and the baby, no longer 
wishes to marry her; how she again 
meets Paul Greenough, whom she 
had come upon in the Southern 
Mountains; how she discovers that 
she, and not the woman whose story 
had driven her from Armstrong’s 
home, is Armstrong’s wife; how she 
goes back to West Virginia, to see 
Armstrong again, and to show him 
his child and hers before he dies; 
and how Paul Greenough shows her 
what true love is, — all these things 
are told with a magnetic power that 
holds one to the story until one has 


finished it. 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.20 
net. Postage extra.) 
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Tuerr City CHRISTMAS 
By Abbie Farwell Brown 


Tus, Miss Brown’s newest book, is 
the story of how Jane and John 
Hodges came from their Island home 
off the coast of Maine to spend the 
Christmas holidays in the city home 
of their friends, Philip and Polly 
Windsor. The children from the 
Island are poor; and the children in 
the city are rich. Before the end of 
the holidays, the grown-up Wind- 
sors invite Jane and John to spend 
the remainder of the winter with 
them, and go to school with Polly 
and Philip. But the Island children, 
knowing that their parents need 
them to help at home, will not stay, 
although their unselfish father and 
mother are willing to let them. The 
story begins with the singing of 
Christmas Carols ‘on Christmas 
Eve; it ends with the giving of three 
cheers for John and Jane as the boat 
moves off, carrying them back to 
the Island. 

The children will like this story; 
so will the fathers and mothers. We 
think that they will like especially 
to read it together, and, particular- 
ly, like to read it together sometime 
just before Christmas. 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. 75 


cents, net. Postage extra.) 


Everysopy’s St. Francis 
By Maurice F. Egan 


With Pictures in Color and in Black 
and White by M. Boutet De 


Monvel 


Ir was only a few years ago that 
Miss Sophie Jewett wrote the life of 


St. Francis of Assisi especially for 
children, in “‘God’s Troubadour”; 
and illustrated it with photographs 
of the town of Assisi and of famous 
old paintings depicting the life of 
St. Francis and his Little Brothers. 
Miss Jewett’s book is written with a 
simple purity of style that makes it 
not only a classic for children, but 
for men and women as well. She, 
also, might have called her book 
“Everybody’s St. Francis.” 

We feel that we are praising Dr. 
Egan’s book very highly when we 
say that we think it is equal to Miss 
Jewett’s. Though addressed pri- 
marily to men and women, it will 
also be read by children with rare 
delight. With beautiful clarity, it 
tells the life-story of God’s Trouba- 
dour. Like Miss Jewett, Dr. Egan 
is a person of deep religious feeling 
of a mystical order. Only with the 
aid of such feeling could the life of 
St. Francis of Assisi be written with 
the felicity with which both these 
authors have written it. 

The pictures of M. Boutet De 
Monvelare familiar to all of us in his 
illustrations for his rendering of the 
story of “Jeanne d’ Arc,” and to 
many of us in the frescoes of 
‘Sainte Genevieve.” These newest 
pictures have in them an even more 
exquisite quality. They, too, show 
the presence of mystical religious 
faith. 

Altogether, this seems to us the 
loveliest of all the Christmas books 
of this year. We think our members 
will like it, both for their children 
and for themselves. 


(The Century Company. $2.50 net. 
Postage extra.) 





HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 
QUESTIONS 


For DECEMBER, 1912. 


( To Members : After careful study of all the Questions herewith given, return Answers with 
your comments. Do not try to answer Questions that do not come within your knowledge or 
experience. If you have an opinion on any question, give it fully and freely. If you bave had 
any experience that would be valuable to other members, please state it briefly and in the 
simplest possible way. You may be able to give the best possible suggestions on some subjects, 
Others may know more about other subjects. The Society desires to obtain the best opinions 
and experiences of all its members on all subjects pertaining to progress in the bome. Feel free 
to ask questions om any subject of interest in this connection. In giving your Answers be sure to 
mention the issue of the magazine in which the Questions appear. Attach name and address. 
Send Answers within one month of receipt of magazine. The best answers, best suggestions, 
and best questions will be printed, from month to month, in the magazine. The Fanuary Ques- 
tions of the Course of Instruction, as well as all future Questions, will be made up of these 
selections from the best contributions of members. Address all communications to the Eprror or 
THE Home Procress Macazine, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cambridge, Mass. ) 


. Should children make their Christmas presents, or should they save 
their money and buy them? 

. If a neighbor asks a child of another neighbor to go on an errand, 
should that child be allowed to go; and should he be permitted to ac- 
cept the pennies offered to him for this service? 

. Is a baby of five months old, who gives way to bursts of temper, old 
enough to be taught that this is wrong; and to be taught self control? 

. Should older children be taught to give up to younger children, just 
because they are younger? 

. Should girls be allowed to be “tomboys”? 


6. Should children come to the table with their parents; or should they 
be given their meals at a separate time? 


. Should a very much younger child be told to obey not only his father 
and mother, but also his elder sister or brother? 


8. Up to what age should little girls be allowed to play with dolls? 
. If a little girl wishes to wear a dress, the design or colorof which her 
mother thinks unbecoming, shall she be permitted to wear it? 


. Should the boy who does not wish*to go to dancing-school be com- 
pelled to go? 





The Poetry and Melody of Childhood Combined 
in a Book of Beauty 


SONGS OF HAPPINESS 


oe F Words by Carolyn S. Bailey, 
Juvenile Editor of the “Deline- 
ator.” Music by Mary B. Enhr- 
mann. 


In every home where there is a 
piano and a child, there is a place for 
this beautiful book. Between its sumpt- 
uous covers will be found seventy-three 
new and delightful songs that have 
never before been published. These 
are songs that appeal to children be- 
cause they sing of things that children 
know and love. 
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There are songs about the flowers, 
the birds; songs of the seasons; songs 
for the holidays; songs of work and 
play; songs of rolling hoops, flying 
kites ; lullabies ; songs of the baker, the 
blacksmith, the carpenter, and many 
others—all written in child language 
with rhythmic, lingering melodies and 
simple piano accompaniments. 

Good songs for children are as essential as good literature. There 


is a real and imperative need for them. SONGS OF HAPPINESS 
will meet that need more completely than any other book. 


Beautifully bound in blue silk cloth with design stamped in gold, and 
inlaid with a colored picture of bluebirds—the ‘‘symbol of happiness’’. 


Size 9 x 12 inches. 
Price, postpaid, $1.20 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





HAND BOOKS 


OF THE 


Home Progress Society 


The following books, in special editions prepared for the 
Home Progress Society, are recommended for the 


convenient use of members 


HEALTH 


THE HAND-BOOK OF HEALTH, BY DR. WOODS HUTCHINSON. 


Dr. Hutchinson’s book treats of the maintenance of health by the prevention 
of disease. It considers fully and explicitly the body, its formation and its needs. 
The questions of diet, sleep, exercise, and scientific physical cleanliness are 
treated. How to prevent disease and accidents is the main topic of the book; 
but much space is also devoted to information regarding the recognition of the 
very first symptoms of the common diseases of children, and the rendering of 
“first aid” in case of accidents. $1.25 net. 


MENTAL TRAINING 


HOW TO TELL STORIES TO CHILDREN, BY SARA CONE BRYANT. 


This delightful and interesting book deals with the mental training of children 
according to the most modern methods. We are familiar with the kindergarten 
idea of teaching very young children through games; Miss Bryant’s book shows 
us how to teach older girls and boys by means of stories. $1.00 net. 


MORAL GUIDANCE 


AS THE TWIG IS BENT, BY SUSAN CHENERY. 


This excellent book, as its title indicates, advocates the persuading rather than 
the forcing of children to be good. It contains the most illuminating suggestions 
about leading rather than driving the boys and girls into the ways of righteous- 
ness. $1.00 net. 


SPECIAL OFFER WITH HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 


HoME PROGRESS SOCIETY Enter the subscription and the membership in the name 
THE RIVERSIDE PrEss, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. of and send the three Hand Books to 

Enclosed please find the sum of Five DoLtars, in 
payment for 

1 copy each of the Home Progress Hand Books $3.25 

t year’s membership in Home Progress Society Street 

and subscription to Home Progress Magazine 3.00 

$6.25 City & State 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





THE BURROUGHS 
NATURE CLUB 


Honorary President, JOHN BURROUGHS 


President, ALBERT H. PRATT 
Advisory Board 


MARY C. DICKERSON 
Curator Department of Woods 
and Forestry, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 


DALLAS LORE SHARP 
Naturalist and Author. 


RAYMOND L. DITMARS 
Curator Department of Re 


tiles, NewYork Zodlogical Park. CHARLES H. TOWNSEND 


Director the New York Aqua- 
rium. 
R. J. H. DE LOACH 
Professor of Cotton Industry, 
University of Georgia. 


RALPH HOFFMANN 
Ornithologist. 


CLINTON ABBOTT 
Ornithologist. 


DWIGHT FRANKLIN 
Department of Preparation, 
American Museum of Natural 
History. 


ROY W. MINER 
Assistant Curator Department 
of Invertebrate Zodlogy, Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. 


DO YOU KNOW 


What is a wake-robin? 


What peculiar activities 
of ants herald a change 
in the weather? 


Whether young birds 
ever return to the nest 
after they have once 
taken flight ? 


Of what use is the squir- 
rel’s tail to him? 


How the bees get their 
bearings and find their 
way home? 


What tree is the most 
widely useful in the 
mechanic arts and the 
most beneficial in the 
economy of nature? 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB offers to members an opportunity to be- 


come acquainted with nature in a most simple and fascinating way and to obtain a 
knowledge of plant and animal life that will double the enjoyment of every day spent 
in the woods and fields. The above questions are a few of the hundreds recently asked 
and answered by members. 


FULL PARTICULARS and description of the ATTRACTIVE PRIZES offered 
for answers to questions similar to those given above sent free on request. 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 


Dept. R CAMBRIDGE, MASS. The Riverside Press 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





SCHOOL AT HOME 
Educate Your Child at Home 


Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
Established 1897 
A unique system by means of which children from kindergarten to 12 years of 
age may be educated entirely at home by the best modern methods and under 
the guidance and supervision of a school with a national reputation for training 
young children. For information, write, stating age of child, to 


CALVERT SCHOOL, 5 W. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
V. M. HILLYER, A.B. (Harvard), Headmaster. 


THE HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 


has a limited number of the copies of the 


HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 
published as part of the 


HOME PROGRESS COURSE NO.1. January-June, 1912 


These six issues have been handsomely bound in one volume in Brown Buckram 
and may be obtained for $1.50, postpaid. 





Theusail | : THE FAMILY IN ITS 
of Children { SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS 


By JAMES Q. DEALEY 


75 cents, net. Postpaid 


have been brought up on 


Franklin Mills 
“A pithy, wise little volume, every sen- 


Entire Wheat Flour ¢ tence well pondered, and expressing ripe 


since it was first made thirty- scholarship and sound judgment. It ac- 
; . cords well with the preponderance of opin- 
ve years ago. Childrenlike @ P I 
bread, muffins, griddle cakes, $ ion among the great sociologists, and I 
etc., made of this four because | hope it will have a wide reading.” — E. A. 
of the good wheaty flavor iF Ross, Professor of Sociology, University of 
: * @ Wisconsin. 
Children need the most ees 
nourishing food and “ Professor Dealey of Brown University 
FRANKLIN MILLS FLOUR has performed in this book a real service 
furnishes just the elements $ in bringing together in compact form the 


i tl } results and conclusions of’present-day sci- 
ed to make m strong $ entific study of the family and its place in 
and robust. : 


! social progress. .The book is a sane and 
Send for Free Cook Book and ¢ scholarly study of an important subject.” 


reine ee a aking i — Boston Transcript. 


P Franklin Mills Co., 131 State St., Boston & 
ct 7 HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 








To Readers of The Children’s Hour 


Houghton Mifflin Company announce the publication of 


A GUIDE to GOOD READING 


A key to the world’s best literature 
based on the Children’s Hour 


This volume contains a carefully selected list of nearly one thousand of the best books in all 
branches of literature and is a guide that will serve every member of the family, from the parents 
down to the youngest child. The Children’s Hour inculcates a taste for the best literature. The 
Guide to Good Reading extends that taste by pointing out in a definite and practical way what 
books to read. It tells how to use the Children’s Hour so as to get the fullest possible benefit 
and how to continue reading along the lines that have proved of the most interest. 


How to use the Children’s Hour 


The first part of the Guide is devoted to suggestions as to the best methods of using the 
Children’s Hour in the home. It includes an INTRODUCTION and two important articles 
entitled ““THE SELECTION OF STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN,” by Ziizabeth 
McCracken, and ““ HOW TO GET THE MOST GOOD FROM THE CHILDREN’S HOUR,” 
by Lva March Tappan. 

The Guide 


The second section is arranged to correspond with the volumes of the Children’s Hour. The 
pages are divided into three columns, the first giving the selections of the Children’s Hour’ the sec- 
ond the books from which these selections were taken, and the third, lists of the best books on 
the same or closely related subjects. By this unique arrangement readers of the Children’s Hour 
can readily find not only the books from which their favorite selections are taken, but also lists - 
of other good books of the same kind. In order to further extend the scope of the Guide there 
are given SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING on a wide variety of subjects, as well 
as special lists on such topics as SPORTS AND PASTIMES, SONGS SET TO MUSIC, and 
BOOKS FOR PARENTS. 


Noteworthy Characters and Events 
and 
The Authors of the Children’s Hour 


The Guide also contains sketches of the important historical characters and incidents referred 
toin the Children’s Hour and of the 245 authors whose writings are represented. As an aid to 
further study, standard works of biography and history are referred to wherever possible, thus 
making this section of the Guide a valuable introduction to the world’s history and literature. 


“A Guide to Good Reading” is a large, handsomely printed and attractively bound volume 
with beautiful illustrations by Emil Pollak-Ottendorff. 


A Guide to Good Reading, price $2.00 MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


Membership in the HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY: 


Enclosed find $4.00 for 1 Guide to Good Reading and member- 


Home Progress Society, 66 $3.00 ship in the Home Progress Society, including one year’s subscrip- 


tion to the Home Progress Magazine Enter the subscription and 
$5 00 membership in the name of and send the magazine to 


Special Combination Price i 
to owners of the Child- Street 
ren’s Hour, $4.00 City and State 
Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





Little, Brown @ Co.’s New Bookis for the Your 


bay Send for our complete 44-page Illustrated Juvenile Catalogue 


Ned Brewster’s Year in the Big Woods 


By CHAUNCEY J. HAWKINS a 


7 
oe 


A city boy’s eventful year in New Brunswick wilds, for boys 12 to 16, | 
Mlustrated from photographs. $1.20 net ; by mail $1.31. 


Buddie at Gray Buttes Camp 
By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 
Summer vacation experiences of Buddie and his friends, for boys of 


15 and upwards. 


Henley’s American Captain 
By FRANK E. CHANNON 


Further career of an American boy at an 
English school, for boys 12 to 16. //ustrated. 
$1.50. 


The Fir-Tree Fairy Book 
By CLIFTON JOHNSON 
New version of favorite tales, for chil- 
dren 8 to 12. Profusely illustrated 
in tint. $1.50. r 


The Bunnikins-Bunnies and 
the Moon King 
By EDITH B. DAVIDSON 


A new Bunnikins book, for children 4 
to 8. Jilustrated in color. 50 cents 
net; by mail 56 cents. 


Cherry-Tree Children | 
By MARY F. BLAISDELL |™ 


Little stories in big type, for children 
6to9. Colored pictures. 60 cents. 


Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


A book of jolly animal stories, especially recommended 
for bedtime reading for children 6 to 11. Fully illus- 
trated. $1.00. 


Donald in Scotland 


. 
rs 


L) 
nie Fier 


LitTTLe, 
Brown & Co. 
Boston. 


Enclosed find 5 cts 

in stamps for the Louisa 

M. Alcott portrait poster. 
5 cents in stamps. 


fe» EDITH B DAV) DSO N 


Miustrated. $1.50. 


The Fourth Down 
By LESLIE W. QUIRK 


The great football story of the year, played 
under the new rules, for boys of 14 and up. 
wards. Jilustrated. $1.20 net ; by mail $1.30. 


Dave Morrell’s Battery 
By HOLLIS GODFREY 


The story of a young inventor, in the | 
Young Captains of Industry Series, for” 
boys15 and upwards. ///ustrated. $1.25. 


Curiosity Kate 3 
By FLORENCE BONE ~ 


An English boarding-school story, for” 
irls12to16. Jdl/ustrated. $1.20 nef 
ry mail $1.31. i 


The Wonder Workers 


By MARY H. WADE 


Romantic life stories of famous peow) 
le, for children roto 15. J/édustrated | 
oe net ; by mail $1.10. ‘ 


When Christmas Came Too Early 
By MABEL FULLER BLODGETT 


A genuine Santa Claus story, for children 9 to 13. ///us& 7 
trated in color. 75 cents net ; by mail 83 cents. \ 


‘ Josefa in Spain 


Two newtitles in THE LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE SERIES, de- 
picting child-life in various parts of the world. J//ustrated. 60 cents each. 


Little Women 


PLAYER’S EDITION 


With 12 illustrations from scenes in the immensely 
successful play. $1.50 net ; by mail $1.66. 


G@™ A fine 14x18 inch Portrait Postér of Miss Alcott, suitable 
for framing, mailed to any address, postpaid, on receipt of 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. Pus.isHers, BosTow 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers 
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